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THE VEHMGERICHTE, 


THE absence of established laws, or of competent 
authority to enforce them, has at times given rise 
to anomalous institutions, which have sought to 
secure the public tranquillity by means themselves 
scarcely reconcilable with sound ideas of civil 
subordination. The Corsican Vendetta and the 
American Vigilance Societies alike derived their 
origin from social anarchy, and from the inability 
of the recognised authority to maintain order or 
to exact retribution for crime. 

During the middle ages, most of the countries 
of Europe passed through a crisis when the 


authority of the monarch and of his judges fell | a court of justice. 


into such contempt that the law was entirely 
without force, and no better protection was 


it was said openly that Christ and his saints 
slept.’ 

This state of affairs gave rise in several coun- 
tries of Europe to popular confederacies, and even 
to secret tribunals, formed expressly to check 
such unbounded license, and to secure the ends 
of justice when its legitimate administrators were 
feeble or corrupt. The most terrible of those 
secret tribunals were the well-known ‘ Vehmge- 
richte’—or ‘ Fehmgerichte,’ as the word is some- 
times written—which existed in some parts of 
Germany, and especially in Westphalia. The 
exact significance of the title is disputed, but it 
is usually supposed to have been derived from 
‘fehm,’ punishment, and ‘gericht,’ court, meaning 
Others imagine, upon inferior 
grounds, that the term is obtained from the 
Latin ‘fama,’ as the tribunals too frequently 


afforded by the city than by the open country. | acted on common fame or report. The origin 
Every man’s hand was raised against his fellow- of these courts has been ascribed to the age of 
man, the most holy sanctuaries were profaned,| Charlemagne ; but there is no authentic record 
property was plundered, persons were violated, | of their existence prior to the middle of the 


and the various fortresses scattered throughout | 


the country, so far from sheltering the weak, were 
converted into dens of robbers, where knightly 
freebooters levied blackmail from the territories 
around their strongholds. Our own country 
passed through such a period of internal chaos 
in the troubled reign of Stephen, when, during 
nineteen years, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
‘the’ rich men greatly oppressed the wretched 
people by making them work at their castles, 
and when the castles were finished, they filled 
them with devils and evil men. Then they took 
those whom they suspected to have any goods, 
putting both men and women in prison for their 
gold and silver, and torturing them with pains 
unspeakable ; for never were any martyrs tor- 
mented as they were. Many were starved ; 
many lived on alms who had previously been 
rich; others fled from the country. Neither 
church nor churchyard was spared by the plun- 
derers ; they robbed the monks and the clergy ; 
and every man plundered his neighbour as much 
as he could. Such, indeed, was the misery, that 


thirteenth century. It is certain that at that 
time a number of individuals were secretly asso- 
ciated together in Germany to punish crimes and 
offenders; to put an efficient check upon the 
lawlessness of the powerful barons, who defied 
the authority of the sovereign; and to redress 
cases of grievous wrong perpetrated by any mem- 
ber of the community. 

The tribunals were divided into local sections, 
but recognised a central authority. Nominally, 
the Emperor was the chief officer ; but in West- 
phalia the actual President was the Archbishop 
of Cologne. <A person of position presided over 
each branch of the central court, and was known 
as a ‘free count.’ The other members were 
divided into the two classes of ‘schéppen,’ or 
ignorant, and ‘wissende,’ or knowing, the latter 
class including all those who were initiated 
into the hidden secrets of the Order. The most 
solemn oaths bound every one to secrecy as to 
the proceedings ; and there is no evidence that 
these vows were ever broken, although it is sup- 
posed that at one time one hundred thousand 
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persons were members of these societies. For 
the determination of civil disputes, the meetings 
of the tribunals were held in a public place and 
in the full light of day; but such offences as 
robbery and murder were usually dealt with 
secretly. If common rumour ascribed the com- 
mission of a crime to any person, or if a charge 
were brought against him, he was cited to answer 
the accusation before the court of his district. 
The summons bore the seal of the Vehmgerichte, 
and was generally fastened to the door of the 
supposed criminal during the night. If he 
refused to attend, the citation was repeated ; and 
disobedience to the second summons was con- 
sidered as conclusive evidence of guilt. The 
members of the tribunal were bound by their 
oaths to put such an individual to death wher- 
ever they could find him. If, on the contrary, 
he attended the court, he was allowed to cal] 
witnesses, and to clear himself, if he could, by 
their evidence. Upon his failing to prove his 
innocence, he was punished, according to the 
nature of his crime, by fine or summary execu- 
tion. No one was exempt by virtue of his rank, 
and the highest noble was as liable to citation 
as the poorest peasant in the land. 

When capital punishment was inflicted, it was 
customary to leave a knife by the body, to show 
that the act was not one of a private murderer, 
but was due to the sentence of the Vehmgerichte. | 
The ‘wild kind of justice’ of these irregular 
courts was long a terror to evildoers, and, as 
the tribunals were countenanced by the highest 
powers in the land, those obeying their decrees | 
were independent of the regular authorities, | 
while the large number of the members, and | 
their wide dispersion, rendered any sentence 
passed almost certain of execution. 

Such rude administration of justice is, however, | 
peculiarly liable to abuse, and in course of time 
the inevitable deterioration set in. A Diet of 
the Empire was held at Trier in 1512, when it 
was declared that ‘by the Westphalian tribunals 
many an honest man had lost his life, honour, | 
body, and property ;’ and even the Archbishop of 
Cologne, their nominal chief officer, admitted that 
‘by very many they were shunned and regarded 
as seminaries of villains.’ As the power of the 
State gradually consolidated, the irregular courts 
were suppressed, although they were never abol- 
ished by any formal enactment; and it is said 
that the last remnant of the old tribunals was 
found in operation in Westphalia when Jerome 
Bonaparte was king of that country, in the early 
part of the present century. 

A very similar institution, celebrated as the | 
‘Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, existed | 
at one time in Castile, and assumed the most | 
extraordinary functions. At an early period it 
consisted of a confederation of the principal | 
cities, who were bound together by a most solein 
league to defend their liberties in times of civil 
anarchy. Deputies were appointed, who met, 


at stated times, and transacted their business 
with all the forms of the most orthodox insti- 
tutions. They impressed their documents with 
a common seal, and enacted laws, which they 
transmitted to the nobles, and even to the sove- 
reign; and they enrolled an armed force to 
enforce their measures. The association, ‘so 
characteristic of an unsettled state of society,’ 
says Prescott, ‘repeatedly received the legislative 
sanction ; and however formidable such a popular 
engine may have appeared to the eye of the 
monarch, he was often led to countenance it 
by a sense of his own impotence, as well as 
of the overweening power of the nobles, against 
whom it was principally directed.’ 

During the times of lawlessness which preceded 
the establishment of a united Spanish monarchy 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, the authority of 
the sovereign and the royal judges fell almost 
to a minimum. No better way was seen of 
checking the unbounded license which had arisen 
than by reorganising the Holy Brotherhood, and 
a scheme for attaining this purpose was intro- 
duced into the Cortes of Castile in 1476, and was 


carried into effect the same year. The new 


institution embraced the whole kingdom, and 
was limited in its operations to the maintenance 
of public order. All cases of violence or theft 
committed on the highways or in the open 
country were reserved for its jurisdiction, and 


‘such offenders as escaped from the cities were 


pursued by its officers. The open country was 
specified as the scene for the operations, because 
it was plentifully studded with castles and for- 
tresses, which offered every facility for the escape 
of a criminal from justice. The Hermandad was 
supported by an annual tax, levied upon house- 
me and courts were established in every 
town for the trial of offences committed within 
its jurisdiction, while an appeal lay from it, in 
specified cases, to a superior Council. Its laws 
were compiled into a code, in which penalties 
were laid down with the utmost precision. These 
laws were administered with extreme vigour ; 
stripes, the loss of a member, or even of life, 
were adjudged for the most petty larceny. Execu- 
tions were conducted by shooting the offender 
with arrows ; and it was especially provided that 
‘the convict shall receive the sacrament like a 
Catholic Christian, and after that, be executed 
as speedily as possible, in order that his soul 
may pass the more securely.’ 

In a few years the Hermandads and the new 
military police established by them almost en- 
tirely cleared the country of the swarms of 
banditti, and of the robber chieftains who had 


‘long defied the law. Once again the ministers 


of justice found a sure protection in the inde- 
pendent discharge of their duties; and, in the 
words of the historian already quoted, ‘the bless- 
ings of personal security and social order, so 
long estranged from the nation, were again 
restored to it,’ 

For many years these important benefits 
secured the confirmation of the institution by 
successive Cortes ; but gradually, as the necessity 
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THE IRONY OF FATE. 


for an extraordinary tribunal ceased, the Santa 


‘Oh! that was settled years ago. My mother 


Hermandad dwindled into an ordinary police, | was the eldest child, and they descended to me 


and, with such a modification of form, has existed 
into the present century. 


THE IRONY OF FATE 
CHAPTER IX.—RETRIBUTION, 


Two days had elapsed since Arabella’s flight, and 
Major Bowyer was sitting alone in his study. 
Suddenly came a loud ring at the bell; the door 
was thrown open, and ‘The Duke of Falmouth !’ 
was announced, 

‘I am the bearer of a letter from Miss Arabella 
Alsworth,’ he said, ‘if you will kindly read it ;’ 
and the Duke placed the letter in the Major's 
hands, 

‘Take a seat, your Grace,’ he continued, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

The Duke took the proffered seat, but he 
ignored the extended hand. 

When he had read the letter, he turned to the 
Duke. ‘I suppose you are aware of the circum- 
stances which preceded Miss Alsworth’s latest 
escapade ?’ he queried. 


‘Yes; you wanted her to marry my nephew, | 


Lord Cransford.’ 

‘That’s true. But that is not what I mean. 
When she left this house, she took a quantity 
of jewellery with her, some of which was her own, 
and others were heirlooms, which at the death 
of Mrs Alsworth ought to have come to my wife, 
and which I claim as my property.’ 

‘Make your claim in a legal form and the 
matter shall be investigated.’ 

‘Where is Miss Alsworth staying ?’ 

‘In my house, and under my protection.’ 

‘Thank you. I shall go to London at once and 
take out a warrant for her arrest. Meantime, 
I shall detain her clothes till the jewellery is 
restored.’ 

‘Miss Alsworth’s business is in the hands of 
Mr Ainsley, her late father’s lawyer. I think 
you had better see him before you take any 
ulterior steps,’ said the Duke ; and taking up his 
hat, he bowed and left the room. 

He was driven back to the station; and half 
an hour afterwards was on his way to London. 
When he reached home, he found a telegram 
awaiting him ; it ran as follows: ‘From Thomas 
Foreman to the Duke of Falmouth—Major 
Bowyer is deal. He was seized with an apo- 
plectic fit shortly after you left, The result, 
the doctors say, of the agitation and worry of 
the last few days,’ 

When he had read it, he went straight to the 
Duchess’s boudoir, where he found Arabella and 
his wife, told them of the failure of his mission, 
and read the telegram he had received from 
Thomas. 

‘Poor man !’ ejaculated Arabella—‘ how sad.’ 

‘Yes, very,’ responded the Duke. ‘But what 
about those jewels ?’ 


as her next of kin. Papa took legal advice, 
and Mr Ainsley knows all about it; besides, 
at the time, Uncle Bowyer pretended to be satis- 
fied.’ 

‘I think we had better send off to Mr Ainsley,’ 
‘said the Duke, ‘and get him to take such steps 
'as he thinks fit. If your fortune has been in 
‘the hands of two such men as Major Bowyer 
| and Lord Cransford, the chances are that matters 
| will want looking into.’ 

‘How good you are!’ 

‘You think of everything.’ 

My story is almost ended. The Duke of Fal- 
mouth’s suspicions were verified. On examining 
| Major Bowyer’s papers after his decease, it was 

found that he had been tempted to appropriate 
‘a considerable portion of Arabella’s fortune to 
, his own use; and it was supposed that Lord 
| Cransford had been cognisant of, if not a partici- 
pator in the fraud. 


exclaimed Arabella. 


One afternoon in August the two Miss Scuda- 
mores were hurrying along High Street, panting 
and puffing under the broiling heat of the 
summer sun, evidently in a state of great excite- 
ment. They rang loudly at Mrs Montressor’s 
bell, and on being shown into the drawing- 
room, found the lady and Miss Nugent in close 
confab, 

‘Oh my dears! such extraordinary news !’ 
exclaimed Miss Prudence. ‘ Arabella Alsworth is 
married, and to whom, do you think ? . 

‘Can’t tell, dear,’ responded Mrs Montressor. 
‘There is no telling what such a girl would do. 
But won’t you take a seat ?” 

‘Youll never guess,’ said Miss Scudamore, as 
she seated herself in the proffered chair—‘ no, not 
if you were to go on guessing for a month; so 
tell you—Lord Cransford !’ 

‘But [ thought he was dead !’ exclaimed Miss 
Nugent; ‘killed in America, to which he had 
fled from his creditors.’ 

‘Yes, that is so. But this is the new lord, 
and you’ll never guess who he is: somebody we 
all know,’ 

‘Somebody 
Nugent. 

‘Yes; but, as you'll never guess, I’ll tell you 
—Frank Wallis !’ 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs Montressor. 
‘Frank Wallis. Then Mrs Wallis must be a lady 
in her own right.’ 

‘Yes. It seems all like a dream. To think 
of that quiet Mrs Wallis being a Duke’s 
daughter !’ 

‘Well, I’m glad of it!’ exclaimed Mrs Mon- 
tressor. ‘Arabella was always such a dear, kind, 
amiable creature ; and I daresay we shall all be 
invited to the house when they come.’ 

Miss Puddicombe laughed sarcastically. ‘That’s 


we all know?’ 


the way the wind blows now, is it? There was 
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iterated Miss- 
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a time when she was a “horrid stuck-up crea- 
ture.”’ 
‘Circumstances alter cases,’ interposed Miss 
Prudence. 
THE END. 


A NORWEGIAN WINTER'S DAY. 


WE got to our destination mainly by the little 
Vossvangen railway from Bergen. It was as 
wild and eerie a journey as one could have in 
the depths of the Norwegian winter. A furious 
storm broke upon us just as we were leaving 
Bergen, and for all the five hours of our journey 
the wind howled about the little cars, patently 
checking our trivial speed when it caught the 
locomotive full in front in the rocky defiles, and 
making us tremble uncomfortably as it shot 
broadside upon us. There was no keeping the 
doors of the corridor car shut. As for the cold, 
in spite of the blazing stove, it was very great. 
Though we could roast our toes, the freezing 
wind took us in the back and at the sides, and 
each new incomer brought with him an arctic 
draught as he shook his shaggy coat free from 
snow and icicles and stamped hard upon the 
floor. 

‘Bad weather!’ said each traveller, with em- 
phasis rare in the mouths of the laconic Norse- 
man. There was no doubting it. The lakes 
we passed were a deadly black where they had 
not frozen and got coated with snow. The 
mountain tops of course were deep in snow ; so 
was the railway track. And the rock-sides by 
which we glided so closely were draped with 
icicles of many colours, thick as an elephant’s 
leg. Never had I seen such icicles, If only 
the day had been bright, they would have been 
a glorious spectacle. But it was a dreadful day 
—nothing less. If the old Vikings had many 
such days—as who can doubt they had ?—it was 
proof of their rare stamina that they existed 
so robustly in the teeth of them, and of their 
shrewd good sense that they took to the sea 
and sailed south by the thousand for piratical 
exercises, 

One could not but admire the splendid physique 
of some of these country Norwegians on this 
Saturday evening. They looked monstrous as 
they entered the car in their rough wolf-skin 
jackets, belted, with large deer-skin moccasins to 
their feet, and wearing caps of seal or wolf skin. 
But their faces glowed with a sort of physical pride 
in their ability to stand against these shocks of 
winter, and their voices were musically resonant. 
Without exception they were blue-eyed. In 
Bergen one sees plenty of gray and hazel eyes. 
But then Bergen is in its way quite a cosmo- 
politan seaport, with a mixed breed of inhabit- 
ants; whereas here in the country the people 
still, as in the old days, mate with their neigh- 
bours, about the origin of whose stock there can 
be no question, 

Vossvangen at last. We alight in a penetrating 
shower of fine snow, and darkness almost as 
penetrating. It is nine o'clock: the winter's 
night is already four or five hours old. The air 
feels exceedingly keen. Two or three lamps 


glimmer among the few passengers and railway 
officials, and there is a murmur of speech. The 
sound of a sledge grating on the platform is 
heard before the sledge itself is seen. The next 
moment, however, a burly shape mantled in a 
fur coat and with a horn slung at its waist bustles 
forward, It is the mailman—one of the repre- 
sentatives of a class of Norwegians who in the 
winter have no little hardship to endure. He 
has a revolver on his hip. It may in extremity 
help him to withstand a couple of wolves, an 
infuriate bear, or (an even rarer peril) an unscru- 
pulous fellow-countryman ; or it may serve to 
give the coup de grdce to his horse if anything 
should happen of a very bad kind. The jingle 
of bells a moment later announces the mailman’s 
departure with the letters. The wind howls and 
the snow whirls under the station cover. Truly 
a wild night, if you add twenty degrees of frost 
to its other engaging features. Yet, when we get 
outside, piloted through the drifts by a lad with 
a lantern, there is a glimmer of stars far, far 
away ; and an instant afterwards the silver curve 
of a baby-moon declares itself magnificently from 
behind a great dark mass that must be a moun- 
tain. 

‘Bad weather now, but a fine to-morrow,’ 
observes our guide with a slow sententiousness 
that tells of his consideration for us as strugglers 
with an unfamiliar tongue. 

Never was a boy’s weather-wisdom more su- 
perbly proven. Yet long ere we were in bed the 
portents had grown black as Acheron again. 
Sitting in the snug little parlour of the inn and 
wrestling for intelligible speech with the kindly 
landlady, who seemed to think it due to us that 
she should sit with us and make remarks at the 
meaning of which we could only guess as a rule, 
we heard the storm-fiend at work again. Such 
frantically discordant music as it favoured us 
with, I, for one, never wish again to listen to. 
A week of it would make the best of men an 
incurable maniac. There we sat, however, with 
our feet on the stove, smoking cigars, and drink- 
ing the punch our good dame insisted on mixing 
for us. She had given us ptarmigan for supper, 
at which we had rejoiced ; and her husband—a 
lean subtle-eyed gentleman, who combined shop- 
keeping with the position of landlord of two inns, 
and who had—as we understood it—promised to 
outfit us in the proper Norwegian mode from 
his own store on the morrow—brought us his 
visitors’ book, as if to emphasise the difference 
between Norway in August and Norway in the 
first week of January. The good man assured us 
by speech and gestures that in summer he filled 
two houses and a half with his guests. Now, 
however, the house and a half were absolved from 
all tax of hospitality, and of the remaining house 
we were the sole guests. 

In going up-stairs to bed we trod into a snow- 
drift on the landing. Double windows had been 
unable to keep out the enemy. However, thanks 
to an ulti little stove, our room was warm 
enough for a Brazilian orchid ; and ere getting 
into bed, we loaded it with pine-knots, so that 
the roaring of its flames in the chimney quite 
outvoiced the howling of the wind. 

A pallid blue sky, clear as ice, greeted us when 
we turned out at nine o’clock the next morning. 
The gray wooden houses of the village looked 
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pretty in their snow-mantle. So did the villagers, 

loughing through the snow of their thorough- 
ares—it was three feet deep at the least. So, too, 
did the Vossvangen lads, muffled to the ears by 
their discreet mothers in home-made comforters, 
as they shouted to each other to come out upon 
the hill-sides behind the village and enjoy a bout 
of snow-shoeing. There were divers enthusiastic 
collie and retriever dogs with the lads. These 
barked and rolled each other in the snow. It 
was evident they enjoyed it. 

Then the sun stole over a mountain-top, just 
as the slip of a moon had done the evening 
before, and the valley was transfigured. The 
great lake was already frozen all over and dazz- 
ling white in its spotless counterpane of snow. 
The hill-sides, thick with pines, were a beautiful 
study in black and white, above which the 
cloudless blue of the heavens momentarily gained 
in intensity, so that at length we might have 
thought Norway had for the day borrowed her 
sky from Italy. While we breakfasted, the jingle 
of bells outside grew constant. One sledge after 
another shot into the village from the various 
homesteads which dot the slopes of Voss. They 
were not drawn by reindeer, but by those 
very independent and sturdy little ponies which 
summer travellers in the land know so well. 
Each sledge carried a family party, and very odd 
some of these parties looked, the women swathed 
in woollens, so that little except their rubicund 
frost-coloured noses could be distinguished ; and 
the bright blue eyes of the maidens sparkling 
from the semi-obscurity about them. The church 
bell tinkled hardly more sonorously than the 
sledge bells; and group by group the sledgers 
and village folk entered the porch. They were 
fair to see for the variegated colours of their 
woollens—quite a tulip bed, in fact ; and after- 
wards, when the cloaked sound of their responses 
inside the holy building could be heard, a man 
of felonious instinct might have carried off a 
hundred or two of pairs of clogs and galoshes, 
with which it is the vogue in winter to litter 
the church porches. 

Our worthy host did not belie himself. When 
service was over, he took us into his store and 
compelled us to = Scotch galoshes and German- 
made gloves, as well as other articles which were, 
he said, quite indispensable for our journey. 
This done, and the day continuing glorious—with 
the echoes of the happy shouts of the snow- 
shoeing boys and dogs reaching us from far up 
the valley—the sledges were brought to the door ; 
and having been zealously muftled in our fur 
coats and bearskin knee wrappers, we left Voss 
amid the loud ‘Godspeeds’ of both our enter- 
tainers. The apothecary and the people at the 
post-office looked from their windows to see us 
pass; else we did not seem much to rouse the 
curiosity of the villagers. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the Norseman is troubled like men 
and women of the south with the itch of inquisi- 
tiveness. There is much in the climatic phases 
which surround him that he cannot under- 
stand: Nature is nowhere as here so mysterious, 
alternately caressing and striking hard with 
clenched fist. Without a trustful faith the 
Norwegian would be the most wretched of indi- 
viduals. His forefathers were stout fellows, with 
a firm belief in the pleasantness of Odin’s im- 


mortal banqueting halls. He for his part is just 
a simple sort of Christian who looks as far as 
possible on the bright side of life, and believes 
in Paradise. Like most sensible mortals, he takes 
short views, though at the back of all his hopes 
is the predominant faith in heaven as the recon- 
ciler of such vague doubts about terrestrial exist- 
tence as may at times possess him, and the com- 
plete and satisfying atonement for his earthly 
troubles. He is far from being effusively religious 
or regardful of externals. Like the bear of 
his native land, he is somewhat phlegmatic and 
torpid during the winter; and, again like the 
bear, he is not an enemy to be despised. But 
whatever he is or is not, he is singularly devoid 
of the kind of curiosity that in America urges 
a man to put his fellow-man to the question as 
if he were a cross-examining advocate in a law- 
court. 

Our sledges were light gay little affairs of iron 
and brass, each with a sort of bicycle saddle 
behind, upon which the driver sat with one foot 
on the runner, to serve as an accessory rudder, 
The official road-clearer—a triangular shape of 
wood drawn by the apex—had been abroad that 
morning and made a capital way for us. U 
hill or on the level we went well; but downhi 
we seemed to go on the wings of the wind, with 
a furious clatter of bells and a nodding of the 
shaggy heads of our steeds that it made us giddy 
to watch. 

Cold of course it was, in spite of fur coats, 
double gloves, and reindeer overshoes. We felt 
it most at the toes. After an hour, the nipping 
became very painful. A numbness succeeded ; 
and when, having journeyed for two hours, we 
halted at a bright little chalet, the inn and post- 
house combined, for a moment we staggered -as 
we tried to walk in the orthodox way. However, 
a couple of armfuls of hay put matters on a better 
basis for us in the subsequent journey ; though 
a mysterious sort of ill humour that took us at 
times was distinctly traceable to these effects of 
the weather upon us. 

It was an enchanting afternoon, and the scenes 
through which we passed were also akin to those 
of enchantment. ot a breath of wind stirred 
save that which we created in our brisk movement. 
The whole land was blanketed in snow. It stood 
eight and ten feet deep by the road-side, and the 
stones in the river-bed showed more than a yard 
of it upon them. Only the vertical face of the 
great rocks beneath which we glided was free 
from it. But in compensation there was here 
the fairest conceivable decoration of icicles. They 
hung by the fathom in broad parallel lines, and 
were of many hues, from brick red and purple 
to sea-green, turquoise, and silver gray. Some 
of them were pendent above us like the port- 
cullis of an old castle, and we could have fancied 
the mere concussion of our horses and cars would 
shake them fatefully upon our heads. Of water- 
falls there ought to have been great store along 
this road. In the green summer days and the 
bright summer nights their song is here a con- 
tinuous lullaby. But now they were all silenced. 
Jack Frost had nailed them hard and fast to the 
rocks. It was magnificent to see the monstrous 
rigid masses frozen in waves that overlapped 
— other, each lap fringed with great variegated 
icicles. 
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At the inn where we tarried to ease the horses 
and imbibe hot coffee, while prowling round its 
precincts I came upon a lemming. The little 
vat-like creature stood on its hind-legs and barked 
in a babyish but very frantic manner at my legs. 
[I could of course have crushed it to death with 
my foot. But this, equally of course, I forbore 
todo. The little animal was being plagued quite 
enough by the winter. It had wandered hither 
in search of food. Perhaps it was a herald of 
an entire army of its little fellow-mortals, which 
sometimes traverse the land in solemn procession 
tens of thousands in number, stopping at no 
obstacle, whether it be a fire, an arm of the sea, 
or even a boat with rowing-men in it which 
happens to intersect their line of progress. Their 
coming and going is inexplicable to the Norse- 
men, who have many strange notions about 
them. 

Again wrapped up and stretched mummy-wise 
as to our lower extremities, we enjoyed the brief 
afternoon sunlight. The sun soon got behind 
the mountains, and as suddenly the air seemed 
to double in chilliness. It was wonderful how 
sombre our surroundings became all at once. 
The river, where it was unfrozen, was like a 
stream of ink, contrasted with the ineffable pre- 
vailing whiteness, And the dark faces of the 
cliffs seemed to lour menacingly. Above us, 
however, a few bright lines of crimson and gold 
told of the sunset elsewhere ; and the coral glow 
about the snowy summits of the high mountains 
in the west was almost intense enough to warm 


We passed one more inn ere the night wrapped 
us round. It was fast closed for the winter. 
A couple of magpies scurried across the road 
near, towards a pole, to the top of which the 
kindly peasantry had affixed a sheaf of oats. 
Then we plunged into a pine-forest, every twig 
of every tree in which was heavy laden with 
snow and icicles; and for half an hour sped 
through this eerie twilight scene in a silence that 
was almost sensational. Ere we were through 
it, the stars had begun to beam above the tops 
of the trees; and when we were again in the 


open, the great smooth space of a lake two or. 


three miles square was to our right, with starlit 
mountains on the farther sides, 

Even to us Britons, it was a great experience, 
this solemn, beautiful freezing progress through 
the land. Nor was my driver without his feelings 
of pride in his native country in its winter dress. 
‘It is cold,’ he observed twice in my ear; ‘but 
lovely —is it not?’ You would not have thought 
this great red-bearded, massy-shouldered carl had 
a care for the picturesque. But it was evident 
he had a very strong appreciation of it. 

Another hour 
the mountains, The stars had brightened amaz- 
ingly in the meantime. But they only served 
to emphasise the tremendous gloom of the black 
defile in which we found ourselves. An icy 
breath of wind whispered down this ravine, and 
almost suspended the heart’s action for an instant. 
Then suddenly a lamplight shone strongly before 
us. Our ride was at an end. Voices were heard 
above the music of our bells, which latter had 
twice or thrice set me dozing ; and our welcome 
reached us from afar. The warmth of the house 
after the thirty degrees of frost through which 


assed, and then we rose amid | 


of late we had been driving, fairly made us pant 
while we were being helped out of our clumsy 
furs. 

If you do not know what a Norwegian welcome 
in winter means, you cannot have a just idea 
of the Norseman’s character. There was a house- 
ful of people here, and yet one and all seemed 
consecrated to our service. Having first drunk 
off a glass of fine Cognac, we were taken straight- 
way to the drawing-room, where cards and music 
were in full swing. A Norwegian Sunday allows 
these diversions in the evening. There could be 
no question about that, for there, taking his hand 
at whist, and having his glass of punch replen- 
ished oftener than any one else, was the pastor 
of the parish—a hearty old fellow, who drank 
loudly to us as soon as we were announced, and 
who later lost a crown or two to us at the cards 
with perfect serenity. Some people fancy the 
Norseman sleeps through the winter—or rather 
spends twice as many hours in bed during the 
short days as insummer. It is an error. Mid- 
night came and caught us still at our pleasure. 
But by this we travellers were drowsy to the 
last degree. And so, to a chorus of ‘Sleep well,’ 
we set the example of retiring to our snug rooms, 
lit by the glow of the resinous pine splinters 
in the stove. 


THE VALLEY OF SHEITAN. 
A STORY OF THE BHORE GHAT INCLINE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


Tue settlement of Lonauli round about the 
station at the head of the Bhore Ghat Incline has 
occasioned a pang of home-sickness to many an 
“iat from the old country, wearied of teeming 


native cities and red-taped military cantonments. 

'It is the only purely English village in all the 
vast peninsula. Here may be seen the trim cot- 
tages of the humbler railway employees, each 
with its bit of garden-ground ; and here it is 
possible on occasion to walk a good half-mile and 
,Ineet never a Hindu or Mohammedan, but only 
good honest Britons, whose working-clothes and 
grimy faces bewray them as toilers for a weekly 
wage. The iainy Fearn church, the tiny post- 
office, a genuine English grocer’s shop, and last, 
but not least, the Railway Hotel, complete the 
picture of home-life. Away on the outskirts, 
removed from the daily and nightly roar of the 
engine, and sheltered by magnificent groves of 
mangoes, lie the white-washed bungalows of the 
higher officials. 

Lonauli is the rural Crewe or Swindon of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It is here that 
the locomotive works are established, giving 
employment to some two hundred Europeans ; 
but the white population is increased by the wise 
foresight of the company in choosing this healthy 
site on the edge of the great Sahyadri range as 
the residence of their travelling servants. Engine- 
drivers and guards in goodly numbers inhabit the 
better class of cottages in the village, or rather 
their families do, while the bread-winners are 
away up the line to Madras or down the Ghat 
to Bombay in charge of the ‘arg-gari’—the 
mighty ‘fire-carriage’ which is fast civilising 
India. 


In a neat little bungalow a quarter of a mile 
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from the station, James Hudson and his daughter 
Sibyl were seated at breakfast. No one, to look 
at the upright handsome elderly man, would have 
guessed the nature of his employment ; and Sibyl 
would certainly have been placed higher in the 
social scale than the rank she filled. The sur- 
roundings, too, were out of keeping with the 
position occupied by the head of the house. An 
piano by a maker stood in a corner 
of the room, and there were books—French, | 
German, and Italian, as well as English—scattered | 
about in profusion. 

‘I have heard from Mr Heygate this morning, 
father,” Sibyl was saying; ‘he is coming over | 
from Poona to say good-bye. I am so sorry it) 
is one of your duty-days ; he would have enjoyed | 
a chat with you, and now you will not see him | 
before he sails for England.’ 

Hudson looked up and scanned the girl’s face 
intently before replying. Then he said: ‘I do} 
not think he will miss me much to-day, Sibyl. 
—Tell me, my daughter, and tell me truly, has | 
this young man’s coming amongst us meant more 
to you than the making of a pleasant acquaint- 
ance whom in six months we have both grown to 
like? Does his departure mean more than the | 
departure of a friend ?” 

The guard got his answer from the tears which 
he saw were very near Sibyl’s eyes. ‘I—I hardly 
know, father,’ she said ; ‘three months is such a 
long, long time. I am very sorry he is going 
away—and I think he is sorry too.’ 

‘He has not spoken to you, Sibyl, has he—in 
a way, I mean, that would make a great change 
in my little girl’s life?’ 

‘No, father ; there have been no words of that 
kind between us. Mr Heygate has always treated 
me as a gentleman should treat a lady ; but’—and 
Sibyl stammered painfully—‘I have sometimes 
wondered whether in his heart he does not 
remember that we are only railway people after 
all. Now that his elder brother is dead—it is 
that which takes him home, you know—he is 
heir to the baronetcy.’ 

Hudson thought deeply for some time without 
replying ; then he rose and went to a small side- 
table where there were writing materials, and 
wrote rapidly for a few minutes. Having placed 
what he had written in an envelope and sealed 
and addressed it, he handed it to Sibyl, saying : 
‘There, dear; give that to Mr Heygate when he 
comes. I should like to have seen him and 
spoken to him before he sails ; but that is impos- 
sible, as I have to make the long trip to Madras, 
and shall not be back till the day after to- 
morrow. He leaves Poona for Bombay by to- 
night’s mail, does he not?’ 

‘Yes, father,’ said Sibyl. ‘He is going back to 
Poona after he has said good-bye, and will pass 
through the station here about midnight on his 
way down the Ghit to Bombay.’ 

‘Well, tell him I was sorry to have missed 
him, and give him my note. I hope my little 
girl will find everything come right, just as she 
wishes—now, said Hudson, with an involuntary 
pause before, and emphasis on, the last word 
which made Sibyl start. 

‘Oh father!’ she said reproachfully, ‘surely, 
surely you have not mentioned me in the 
letter 


‘There is not a word about you in it, dear, 


on the honour of an I mean, on my own 
honour,’ said the guard, pulling himself up rather 
lamely. ‘And now I must be off to the station. 
—Good-bye, Sibyl; God bless you, now and 
always.’ 

Hudson kissed his daughter, and left the room 
by one of the windows that opened on the 
veranda; but he had not been gone a minute 
when he returned. ‘That fellow Carnac,’ he 


' said, ‘has he been annoying you lately ?’ 


‘No, father. Why do you ask?’ replied Sibyl, 
looking surprised. 

‘Only, because he passed the bungalow just 
now, and I thought he was miles away on day- 
duty down at the reversing station. He has got 
a holiday, I suppose. If he has given up his 
idiotic pretensions, though, it doesn’t matter. 
Anyway, he wouldn’t dare come to the house.— 
Good-bye again.’ And the guard hurried off to 
make good the lost time, leaving Sibyl to tidy the 
house before the arrival of her visitor. 

Six months had passed since the adventure at 
the reversing station, and now she only looked 
back to it as the incident which had brought 
her Lionel Heygate’s friendship. Luke Carnac, 
the half-caste pointsman, who before that day had 
annoyed her with his attentions, had made no 
sign since Heygate’s iron grip had flung him 
aside. Sibyl had well-nigh forgotten his impor- 
tunate wooing—a wooing which she attributed to 
the man’s impression that his ‘Europe clothes’ 
entitled him to a ‘Europe’ wife, rather than to 
any romantic attachment to herself. When she 
thought of the pointsman at all, it was more with 
apprehension on Heygate’s behalf than on her 
own; for on the day after he had attempted to 
take her hand at the reversing station, in order 
to press his suit, she had met him in Lonauli 
street, and he had whispered in passing: ‘Tell 
your fine friend from Poona that we Eurasian 
gentlemen never forget an injury.’ There was 
something so ludicrous in the man’s assumption 
of European manners as he hissed out his im- 
pe threat, lifting the seedy felt helmet from 
lis oily jet-black hair, and referring to himself as 
a gentleman, that Sibyl had laughed at the time. 
It was not till afterwards that she thought of 
the vengeful glare in Carnac’s eyes, and won- 
dered if he might plot some secret mischief. 
Open violence he would never dare ; he was too 
much of a coward for that. 

As Sibyl tidied the pleasant sitting-room, her 
thoughts turned to the impulsive young officer 
who had sprung, as it were from the jungle, into 
the very heart and centre of her none too event- 
ful life. Often and often since that chance meet- 
ing Lionel Heygate had been a visitor at the 
guard’s little bungalow—at first making the 
excuse that sport had brought him to the neigh- 
bourhood, but after a while, in no way conceal- 
ing that he came on purpose, because he found 
pleasure in the society of both father and daugh- 
ter. Poona, where his regiment was stationed, 
was only twenty miles along the line from Lon- 
auli, so such visits were easy. Sibyl, fresh from 
the quiet school in England to which her father, 
stinting himself to provide education for his only 
child, had consigned her when little more than 
a baby, knew nothing of the world. Lionel Hey- 
gate was the only young man with whom she had 
ever been brought into close contact, and it was 
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perhaps in the nature of things that her heart | the letter from her thoughts, and half glad, 


passed out of her own keeping almost before she 
was aware of it. Of late, their relations had 
grown closer; Heygate had taken to calling her 
Sibyl, and his manner suggested a feeling warmer 
than friendship ; but the all-important word had 
never been said. This was the position when, 
two days before, a hurried line had informed 
Sibyl that Lionel was called home on three 
months’ leave, owing to the death of his elder 
brother ; and now he was coming to say good- 
bye. Would he have anything else to say? she 
wondered. Was it not more than she could hope 
for? At anyrate, it was more than she, a railway 
guard’s daughter, had a right to expect. 

Then she fell to thinking about the letter her 
father had written. He had pledged himself that 
it did not mention her; but she dreaded lest it 
might have some indirect bearing on the secret 
he had surprised. She would die of very shame 
if there were anything in that letter calculated 
to force Heygate’s hand. She knew that though 
her father chose to remain in India as a railway 
guard, he was by birth and education a gentle- 
man. Was it possible that he had disclosed his 
past in that letter, to show Heygate that socially 
they were his equals? Sibyl was a proud girl, 
and she felt that even such an indirect hint as 
this would be unbearable. 

However, she had promised to give the letter, 
and give it she must. She turned to the piano, 
on which she had placed it, and behold the ques- 
tion was solved for her, whether she would or 
no: the letter was clean gone! High and low 
did Sibyl search amongst the music, behind the 
piano, everywhere; she felt in her pocket, in 
case she should have placed the letter there 
without thinking, but all with no result. It 
had vanished as completely as though it had 
never existed. Only for half a minute had she 
been away in her adjoining bedroom, and yet 
in that brief space some one must have entered 
by the window and stolen the letter. Their 
one Portuguese servant was not in the house 
at all; he was gone down to the bazaar to buy 
fruit ; and, besides, Pedro was an old and faithful 
servant of her father’s. Had he been there, she 
could not have suspected him. 

Sibyl went out into the veranda and looked 
round the compound. There was only an old 
Hindu of the ‘Mehteh,’ or sweeper, caste to be 
seen, busy about his work in the far corner. He 
was not the usual sweeper who attended the 
bungalow, Sibyl noticed ; but she could not sup- 
pose that the ragged scavenger had abstracted the 
note. Then suddenly she remembered that Luke 
Carnac was off duty that day, and that he had 
been seen passing the bungalow. It was just 
possible that the pointsman might have been 
prowling about and had got the letter. She 
called to the old sweeper, and asked him, in 
imperfect Hindustani, whether he had seen any 
one in the compound. He merely raised his 
hands to his dirty turban, stooping the while 
in deep salaam, and shook his head. There was 
no information to be got in that quarter, evi- 
dently. 

As Sibyl was hesitating what to do next, a 
quick step sounded on the road, and Heygate 
turned in at the compound gate. Sibyl advanced 
to meet her visitor, for the moment dismissing 


perhaps, that some mysterious influence had 
made its delivery impossible. Side by side they 
returned to the bungalow; but after the first 
greetings, neither spoke till they had passed into 
the cool sitting-room, now so familiar to both 
of them. And then is there need to tell what 
followed? Half-a-dozen words settled every- 
thing, as half-a-dozen words are wont to * 
when a young man has found out that he knows 
his own mind and a maiden’s heart is touched. 
Before they had been there two minutes, Sibyl 
was shedding mingled tears of joy and grief on 
Lionel’s breast—of grief that he must leave her 
for a while; and of joy that, when he returned, 
it would be to claim er as his bride. This is 
no story of love-making. Let us step out on to 
the veranda while these two pledge over again 
the vows which have been pledged so many 
million times before. 

But if we have no desire to listen to lovers’ 
talk, some one else has, it would seem. What 
is that crouching figure doing outside the ‘cuss- 
cuss tatty’ which veils the window? The 
tattered red turban is bent close to the wall; 
one dusky hand is thrust into the folds of a 
filthy cummerbund—as if to make sure that 
something concealed there is still safe—while the 
other hand is clenched on the upright post of 
the window-frame. It is the old sweeper, who 
a moment ago was busy about the compound, 
converted into a stealthy eavesdropper, and with 
a vengeful glare in his eyes wonderfully like 
that of Luke Carnac the pointsman. For a full 
half-hour the crouching figure remained at the 
window, and then crawled snake-like along the 
veranda and disappeared. 

Inside the room the time passed all too quickly, 
and the moment came for last words to be said. 
Lionel had to get back to Poona to make his 
final preparations before starting by the night- 
mail. 

‘I shall be passing through Lonauli to-night 
while you are asleep, Sibyl, he said. ‘I shall 
feel inclined to get out of the train from sheer 
force of habit. But at anyrate I shall have the 
satisfaction a little later of seeing the place where 
we first met.’ 

‘The Ghat will look grand to-night in the full 
moon,’ said Sibyl. ‘I have not been at the 
reversing station since that day ; father does not 
like me to go so far alone now.’ 

‘I should think not indeed, with that creepy- 
looking pointsman about,’ said Heygate. By 
the way, I should not care to make the journey 
down the Ghat if he was at the points and knew 
that I was in the train; but that is impossible, 
of course.’ 

Sibyl looked thoughtful for a moment before 
she replied: ‘Yes; he could not know ; besides, 
he is on day-duty now; he has a holiday, too, 
father said.’ 

Then there was a gentle leave-taking, and 
Sibyl was left alone to oe dreams. It was not 
till she was awakened by the entrance of Pedro 
with her modest tiffin that she remembered that 
she had not mentioned her father’s letter and 
its mysterious disappearance to Lionel. She was 
rejoiced that he had spoken without receiving 
it ; but still she was annoyed at having forgotten 
to tell her lover of its existence. Perhaps, after 
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all, it was only an ordinary farewell, and would 
not really matter. 

Suddenly the startling reflection flashed across 
her mind that her father might in his letter 
have alluded to Heygate’s departure by the night- 
mail. If her vague surmise that Carnac was 
the purloiner were correct, the pointsman would 
be in possession of the very information she 
would most have desired to keep from him. 
What was to prevent him from arranging to go 
on duty that night with a view to promoting 
some terrible catastrophe? Sibyl trembled at 
the thought, and her dread was aggravated by 
the knowledge that she was absolutely powerless. 
She had nothing but a vague alarm to combat ; 
and even if she knew for certain that Carnac was 
to be in charge of the points at the reversing 
station that night, there was nothing to justify 
her in speaking to the station-master at Lonauli. 
To that official she was but a guard’s daughter, 
and he would laugh in her face at such an 
unwarrantable interference. 

One thing she could and would do: she must 
know who was to be pointsman at the top of that 
awful precipice when her lover's train passed 
down the incline. Sibyl quickly made her way 
to Lonauli Station, and sought out a foreman of 
nlatelayers to whose wife she had done many 

indnesses, The man happened to be in the 
tool-shed, and gave her his attention at once. 
The information she wanted was not in his 
department ; but he knew where to obtain it, 
and quickly returned to the shed, where Sibyl 
waited for him. 

‘The pointsman at the reversing station to- 
night should have been Simmons, Miss Hudson,’ 
the platelayer said; ‘but he has exchanged his 
turn, and his duty will be taken by Luke Carnac. 
Carnac goes down by the 6.40 from here, and 
will not come off till six o'clock to-morrow 
morning.’ 

It was as she feared, then! Sibyl went back 
to the bungalow and sat herself down to think. 
Hour after hour went by, and she could come 
to no determination. She did her best to per- 
suade herself that there were no real grounds for 
apprehension, and she went about her usual 
occupations in the hope of stilling the anxiety that 
had taken hold of her; but ever and anon there 
recurred the vision of the yawning abyss—the 
terrible Valley of Sheitan, between which and 
her lover’s safety would stand but the jerk of 
a lever entrusted to the hands of his deadly foe. 
If only her father were at home ! 

The afternoon waned into evening. Sibyl 
heard the whistle of the 6.40, and knew that 
Carnac had gone to his post. Eight, nine, ten 
o'clock passed, and still Sibyl sat on, unable to 
retire for the night with any prospect of sleep, 
and yet undecided what course to take. At last, 
when the clock had struck eleven some time, she 
could bear the suspense no longer, and deter- 
mined to go down to Lonauli Station, and then 
be guided by circumstances. The mail-train by 
which Heygate was to travel was due at Lonauli 
at 12.10, and stopped there ten minutes to change 
engines before starting again on its journey down 
the incline. It was just possible she might 
summon up courage to speak to the guard or the 
engine-driver, at the risk of being laughed at 
for her pains. It never crossed her mind to 


speak to Heygate himself. Though he had half 
jestingly alluded to the possible consequences of 
the pointsman being on duty, she knew that 
the young soldier would be the last to be influ- 
enced by any real fear. 

Pedro had retired to his hut in the compound 
long ago, so Sibyl left the bungalow unobserved. 
The full moon had risen, and all the landscape 
was bathed in a soft mellow light, The stately 
ne ae the groves of mangoes, and the white 

uildings of the sleeping village stood out clear 
as by day, casting long shadows across the silent 
street ; while far off the jagged peaks and bold 
escarpments of the Ghat, glistening white in the 
pale beams, marked the descent of the great 
range into the valley below. It was even possible 
to trace the course of the railway line, here 
running threadlike along the brink of a mighty 
chasm, and there plunging into the bowels of the 
earth to reappear on some lofty viaduct, but 
tending downwards—ever downwards towards 
the lonely plateau where Luke Carnac stood at 
the levers waiting for the approach of the mail- 
train. 

In five minutes Sibyl was at the station. 
Looking at her watch, she saw that it was just 
midnight—ten minutes before the train was due. 
Again and again she tried to nerve herself to 
enter the station and lay her fears before the 
station-master, but again and again she saw that 
she had no case. How could she explain, except 
by saying that she was engaged to Mr Heygate 
of the Westshire Regiment, who was in the train, 
and that she had refused the half-caste pointsman 
who was on duty down the incline ; that because 
of this complication she was positively certain 
that the pointsman would wreck the train and 
kill a hundred unoffending passengers. She 
would be the laughing-stock of India, in the 
event of the train going down in safety; and 
what was worse, her lover would have to share 
the ridicule. And yet-—— 

While this was passing and repassing through 
her mind, Sibyl had wandered into the locomo- 
tive yard, which was situated on the side of the 
station nearest the commencement of the incline, 
and consequently farthest from that which the 
train was approaching from Poona. Suddenly 
her eyes fell upon a trolly—one of those minia- 
ture trucks which platelayers use for transporting 
themselves and their tools from one part of the 
line to another, and which are propelled on level 
ground and up-hill by lever-power, and down- 
hill*by their own weight. The inspiration came 
to Sibyl like a flash, and as quickly was her 
resolution taken. She would go ies the incline 
in the trolly to the reversing station, and herself 
ensure by her presence the safety of the train, 
With a witness standing at his side, Luke Carnac 
would not dare the perpetration of a great crime. 
For after-consequences she cared nothing; her 
action would be accounted for as a girlish freak, 
and she could go on in the train to Karjat, and 
return at the first opportunity. 

The trolly stood on the metals close to the 
main line. Luckily for Sibyl’s project, the engine 
which was to be attached to the train was gettin 
up steam inside its shed, whence the driver coul 
not see her. Otherwise, the yard was deserted. 
Cautiously she pushed the trolly on to the main 
line, and, to her satisfaction, found that it ran 
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quite easily. When she had gone a hundred 
yards, the ground began to dip at the commence- 
ment of the incline, and the trolly no longer 
needed assistance. Giving it a final push, Sibyl 
sprang on, and began her journey. As she did 
so, a whistle far away to the rear heralded the 
approach of the train to Lonauli, and told her 
that she had a little over ten minutes’ start. 

Soon the trolly gathered speed as the gradients 
grew steeper, and Sibyl found herself flying along 
the dizzy track at a breakneck pace. One mo- 
ment she was whirling along the brink of a 
sheer precipice over which a stone dropped 
would have fallen five hundred feet without 
ineeting an obstruction ; the next she was round- 
ing a sharp curve which suddenly plunged her 
into the resounding gloom of a tunnel, only to 
come rushing out into the moonlight a moment 
later high up on an archway spanning some rock- 
riven water-course. At last two-thirds of the 
distance was passed ; and after another curve and 
a short tunnel, the trolly would shoot out on to 
the narrow cornice-like ledge that approached 
the reversing station. Sibyl looked back as she 
entered the last tunnel, and high up the moun- 
tain side, not two miles behind, she saw the glare 
of the engine coming down the incline in hot 
pursuit. Then and then only did the thought 
of possible danger to herself, and of the conse- 
quent failure of her purpose, strike her. Horror 
of horrors! if Carnac were in truth plotting mis- 
chief, she herself would be the first victim, and 
would be powerless to save the train. She was 
ignorant that there was a brake apparatus on the 
trolly which would have stopped it at will. Sup- 
posing the half-caste had fixed the points so as 
to connect the main line with the siding, the 
trolly would to a certainty go over the horrid 
brink. 

Down at the reversing station Luke Carnac 
stood with his hand on the switch, gazing up the 
moonlit track towards the mouth of the distant 
tunnel where the mail-train would appear. With 
a ghastly smile on his swarthy features, he pulled 
the lever which connected the line with the 
iatal siding instead of with the level ground of 
the reversing station. Then, still chuckling to 
himself, he set the signals at ‘safety’ and waited 
for his revenge. The man was half-mad with 
rage and jealousy, and recked nothing of the fear- 
ful catastrophe he was about to cause. What 
mattered it to him so long as the mangled form 
of Lionel Heygate was among those relics of poor 
humanity which another five minutes would send 
crashing down the mountain side! 

Suddenly a faint rumbling in the distance told 
his practised ears that wheels were approaching 
along the metals. But nota train, surely! The 
heavy mail-train would make more noise than 
that. Ten thousand furies, what could this 
mean? What strange combination of circum- 
stances was this? That was no train, but only a 
trolly speeding down the incline towards him, 
and on it surely that was a woman seated—a 
woman waving her hands and crying out wildly 
unintelligible words. By all the powers of dark- 
ness, it was Sibyl, come to see her lover die. She 
must not be sent over the precipice—not yet, at 
least—her presence there would double the sweet- 
ness of his revenge. 

Carnac caught hold of the switch just in time 


to divert the trolly from the siding and send it 
spinning merrily along the level of the reversing 
station, where it would come to a stand-still in a 
hundred yards. So soon as it had flashed past 
him, he ran as hard as he could in its wake. At 
all hazards he must tell Sibyl of his project, so 
that she should miss none of the agony of antici- 
pation, and he might the better gloat over her 
distress. The trolly ran nearly the length of the 
reversing station before it stopped, and he had 
only time to pant out, ‘I am going to send your 
lover over the cliff” when a loud whistle told him 
that the train was approaching. Ina second he 
remembered that in his excitement he had omitted 
to replace the points after turning the trolly into 
the reversing station. Unless he could reach the 
points in time, the train would glide safely on 
+4 the plateau, and his revenge would be lost to 

im. 

That was a wild race between the man and the 
train, Straining every nerve, Carnac rushed 
towards the switch, but the ground in the six-foot 
way was rough and stony, and he had to cross 
the line in front of the advancing train. As he 
sprang across the metals, with hand extended to 
grasp the lever, his foot slipped, and the engine 
was upon him. Crushing the fallen body as if 
in scorn, it went clanking and snorting over the 
points on to the safety of the plateau. Luke 
Carnac’s plot had failed. 


The letter which Hudson had written to Hey- 
gate was found on the dead man’s body. When 
the train went on again, Sibyl accompanied her 
lover to the station at the foot of the Ghat, and 
she watched him curiously as he read the missive 
which had been instrumental in saving his life. 
When he had finished, he handed the letter to 
Sibyl, and this is what she read : 


| Dear Lionet—<As you are about to return to 
| England, I think it is due to you, after our very 
| pleasant intimacy, to know who I really am. My 
|name is James Heygate ; and I am your father’s 
| first-cousin, his grandfather having been my 
| grandfather also. You will oblige me by con- 
| veying my kind remembrances to your father, 
Sir Gerald. He will remember the circumstances 
| which led to my adopting my present mode of 
life after the unfortunate duel at Madras. The 
| world acquitted me of blame; but I could not 
| forgive myself for the consequences of the quarrel 
| that was thrust upon me, and I have therefore 
effaced myself. I have no desire to change my 
condition now, and I beg of you not to let this 
go beyond the family circle-—Wishing you a safe 
voyage and a speedy return, I continue to sign 
myself yours, James Hupson. 


‘So you see I am really your second-cousin, 
Sibyl,’ said Lionel; ‘and your father is the 
Captain Heygate who mysteriously disappeared 
so long ago. I remember the story well. He 
was, as he says, dragged into a duel with a 
uarrelsome brother-officer, and killed his man. 
ut his remorse would not allow him to remain 
in the regiment, and he has not been heard of 
till this day.’ 

Sibyl sat silent, for she was thinking how glad 
she was that Lionel had not seen that letter till 
after he had asked her to be his wife. It was 
better, far better, to have been wooed and won 
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as Sibyl Hudson, the guard’s daughter ; though 
she rejoiced that her birth would not now be 
a source of reproach to her husband’s relations. 

But above all she was thankful that the letter 
had been written and afterwards abstracted, 
because otherwise she would never have supposed 
that Carnac knew of her lover’s journey to Bom- 
bay, and the fears which led her to interrupt the 
pointsman in his fiendish work would never have 
been aroused. As a matter of fact, Carnac had 
obtained his information from a half-caste friend 
in Poona—not, as will have been seen, from the 
letter—and had laid his plans the day before. | 
But this was not ascertained till after Lionel had | 
returned to India, bringing the congratulations 
of the family to his bride—the bride who met 
with a warm welcome from those stern autocrats, 
the ‘ladies of the regiment, as the Heroine of 
the Incline. 


NOTES ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 


On a Monday morning in the spring of this year | 
[ was in one of Her Majesty’s powerful ironclads, | 
lying in a large harbour in the Mediterranean. 
It must have been about five a.m. and I was_ 
turning round for a final nap, when my _ half- 
awakened senses were invaded by the cry: 
‘Hands abandon ship.’ Still half asleep, I at 
first thought that some fearful mishap must have 
reached us, and it was not till I heard a knock 
at my cabin door and a voice saying, ‘They ’ve 
piped it twice, sir, that I was reminded that this 
early hour had been fixed on for exercise in the | 
rapid carrying out of what would be necessary 
should such an emergency arise as in my dreams 
I had pictured. Slipping on my clothes, I 
hurried on deck, my ideas not yet quite clear, 
with visions running through them of the ill- 
fated Birkenhead, and the gallant red-coated band 
on her decks, steady as on parade, ‘presenting | 
arms’ as the ship made her final plunge—and 
found the work of getting out the ship’s boats 
in full swing, the engine rattling away as each 
was raised from its cradle and lowered into the 
water alongside, to be at once taken in hand by | 
a portion of its crew, who rapidly and without | 
confusion provide the stores and provisions— | 
lanterns and candles, spirit-breakers, boxes of | 
biscuits and tinned meats, ‘boats’ bags, with 
small articles for boat’s use, and pass them into 
the boat, while the coxswain examines his water- 
breakers and sees them filled with fresh water. 
A carpenter and a signalman, the one with his 
tools, the other with his flags, get into each boat. 
The paymaster, with his assistants carrying the 
bags of gold in his charge, joins those officers | 
whose duties do not call them elsewhere in the | 
principal steamboat, which has got in its coal and | 
water already and has steam up; and the Medi- | 
cal Staff follow the sick, who on the first sound 
of alarm have been passed in their cots into the 
roomy cutter told off for their use. 

All being ready, the word ‘Clear ship’ is given ; | 
and each party, rapidly mustering on deck near | 
its appointed boat, passes out of the ship, which | 
is left, noble and deserted, denuded of every sign | 
of the teeming life on her decks ten minutes 
before. The last to go over the side is the 
Captain, who takes charge of this little army 


let loose upon the waters, and from his galley 
inspects as they go by him the long line of boats 
with their complement of over five hundred 
officers and men, most of whom, twenty minutes 
before, were unconsciously asleep in their ham- 
mocks. 

The next morning I was again fated to be 
roused at an early hour, though a little farther 
from the middle of the night than the day 
previous. As I was thinking whether it was not 
time for me to turn out and wondering why my 
bath was not set out in its accustomed place, the 
wild clang of the firebell, followed by the bugle 
call to attention, and the announcement, ‘Fire 
in the engine-room flat,’ came on my ears. To 
tumble on a few clothes was the work of a 
moment ; but by the time I emerge from my 
cabin, half the men are at their stations, hoses 
are screwed on, branch-pipes are fixed, hatchways 
and watertight doors closed, and all communica- 
tion with the seat of the supposed fire cut off ; 
while in another minute a couple of hundred 
men are forcing round the pump-cranks and the 
water is pouring out through the hoses. The 
spirit and store rooms have been locked, their 
keys taken in charge by a responsible officer, and 
sentries posted on them and on the ship’s boats ; 
and in two minutes every powder magazine in 
the ship would have been full of water if 
required, 

That same evening I was to have another sur- 
prise—my first experience of night-quarters, or 
general call to action at night. Midnight had 
just struck eight bells of the first watch, and I 
was sitting in my cabin in ‘ pyjamas’ and slippers 
finishing off my daily contribution to the bi- 
weekly budget sent home, and thinking of laying 
my head on the pillow, when there rang out 


'on the still night-air that portent call to arms,” 


the thrilling ‘Action’ bugle. When I get to the 
battery deck I meet the half-awake sailors and 
marines, running along in bare feet with their 
lashed-up hammocks under their arms, to be put 
away clear of the working of the guns. Electric 
lights are got ready and turned on, guns cast 
loose, ammunition brought up from below, big 
guns in their turrets whir round to where the 
search-light shows the advancing enemy. In 
ten minutes from the first alarm, when men were 
asleep in their hammocks, every gun is loaded 
and on its required bearing, and the ship is com- 
pletely prepared for fighting. The exercise being 
over, fighting gear returus to its normal repose, 
hanrmocks are brought out again and unslung, 
and we adjourn to the wardroom, command 
sardine sandwiches—the dish de rigueur on such 
occasions—from the sleepy steward, and with a 
little refreshment of a fluid nature to assist, fall 
to discussing the delinquencies of our sister-ships 
in the fleet, while each present endeavours to 
explain how by a mysterious intuition he himself, 
if no one else, was quite certain all the evening 
that on this particular night this exercise would 
be practised, and that it was no surprise to him 
—oh, no! 

But after so much work, a holiday. Thursday 
afternoon in the British navy is the sailor’s half- 
holiday. On that day no work is done on board 
from noon till after supper at five p.m. The 
commander ceases from troubling and the blue- 
jacket is at rest. Men can doas they please the 
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afternoon through, and the smokers have their 
wicked will, the smoking lantern and the spit- | 
kid holding their own, instead of being peremp- | 
torily removed at the close of the dinner hour ; 
while the officer of the watch, paraphrasing Gray’s | 
lines, can say: ‘The ship is left to stillness and | 
to me.’ Repose, indeed, has possession of the 
ship. The first-lieutenant to-day puts aside his | 
soap and soda, and is content to leave in peace 
his army of scrubbers, while he thinks compla- 
cently over the morning’s inspection of his snow- 
white decks and bright paint-work. The lieu- | 
tenants of divisions forget their usual occupation 
of overhauling ‘bags’—receptacles doing duty as 
cupboards and travelling chests for the seamen’s 
kits, always to be kept up to service pitch—as, 
with kit-book and footrule in hand, they number 
the articles, seeing that everything is regulation 
size, with exact width of braid and depth of 
collar—calling from a sailor once the remark, 
sotto voce: ‘When we say that we are in uniform, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.’ 

Officers sit about in easy-chairs, the latest 
paper or a novel in their hands, pipes between 
their teeth, eyes gradually closing. Hands below 
are taking a rare ‘stretch off the land,’ lying any- 
where, in all attitudes, with a coat, an iron ring, 
a coil of rope for pillow, sleeping, reading, yarn- 
ing to each other in low voices. All is peace— 
even the master-at-arms has one eye shut. Here 
and there the soothing hum of the sewing- 
machine is heard, or an industrious sailor is seen 
at work tailoring—cutting out, piecing together, 
and making up a pair of those roomy trousers, 
the width of whose extremities and tightness of 
upper region are the especial pride of the wearer ; 
or an old hand is at work netting a pair of twine 
curtains, the ship substitute for those piece-rugs 
of variegated pattern beloved by the old soldier 
onshore. The voice of the bo’sun’s mate is stilled 
between decks, and the buglers have laid aside 
their instruments, all but he of the watch, who 
with one hand always on his bugle, stands idly 
on his post, letting his thoughts wander to the 
home he left behind him when he enlisted under 
the Globe and Laurels, and the day when he 
promised to ‘serve Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and 
Successors as a Marine for a period of sixteen 
years. (Buglers enlist at fourteen years of age.) 
The engines alone will not rest, but steadily, 
monotonously, throb out their beat by beat as the 
ship glides on through the calm waters, adding 
mile to mile of her way. 

And so the afternoon passes on. Men give a 
stretch, a shake, life once more appears between 
decks, — is piped, and another week’s work 
begins. The Thursday afternoon, or Make-and- 
Mend-Clothes-Day, as it is called, is a time whose 
sanctity is never violated, and whose repose is 
complete. 

Each afternoon at sea the ship is hove-to and 
hands are piped to bathe ; a boat is lowered, and 
the water is soon a seething mass of heads. In 
board again, a game of cricket or rounders on the 

uarterdeck winds up our afternoon. In this 
the gunroom essentially takes the lead. A net 
is rigged above the ship’s side to prevent too 
great an expenditure of balls. Two buckets of 
sand are placed to receive the wickets, and a 


supply of bats and balls—the latter made during 


the afternoon watch of twisted spun yarn—is pro- 
vided. We pick up sides; and for an hour or 
two a wildly invigorating and enthusiastic game 
is kept up, additional zest being afforded by the 
many obstacles all over our cricket-ground, such 
as guns, hatchways, and windsails, which cause 
the same delightful uncertainty as to the final 
direction of a ball as is given by the pepper pot 
in a fives court. Besides the ordinary rules for 
the fall of a wicket, one additional is of universal 
acceptance—the batsman who shall hit a_ ball 
overboard is at once declared out—and, I may 
add, takes with him no small invective from the 
other players. 

In the evening we have a dinner-party. The 
wardroom officers have requested the pleasure of 
the captain’s company, and several officers from 
the gunroom have been invited to meet him. The 
guests are received with the ordinary salutations 
of shore-life: ‘How do you do, sir?’ ‘Glad to 
see you, old chap.’ ‘Have a sherry and bitters? 
—as if we hadn't all parted but a quarter of an 
hour previously, after having spent the whole 
day and the whole of many, many days before 
this in the closest of company. We take our 
seats ; the chaplain says grace ; dinner is com- 
menced ; the band plays its cheeriest melodies ; 
and after the Queen’s health has been drunk and 
coffee passed round, guests and hosts adjourn to 
smoke, play whist, listen to the band, or discuss 
the never-ending points of interest which naval 
officers manage to keep fresh even to the end 
of the close intercourse of a three years’ com- 
mission. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


A vERY important part of our naval defences is 
comprehended under the term ‘ Armour-plates,’ 
without which our modern ships of war would 
be impossible. Hitherto, these plates have been 
made in this country of steel ; but favourable 
reports from America of the new ‘ High-carbon 
Nickel Harveyised Armour’ have recently in- 
duced our Admiralty authorities to test this new 
material. Messrs Vickers & Co. of Sheffield were 
commissioned to produce a nickel steel plate by 
the Harvey process ; and the plate thus made was 
recently put to the test at Portsmouth. This 
plate, measuring six feet by eight feet, with a 
thickness of ten and a half inches, was fired at 
with different projectiles, five shots in all being 
aimed at different parts of its surface. The result 
justified the favourable reports which had previ- 
ously been received concerning the new plates. 
The shots indented the metal, and either broke 
up or imbedded themselves in the armour; but 
not a single crack was produced. It is believed 
that some of our war-vessels, which by reason of 
the thinness of their armour are regarded as 
obsolete, may once more be regenerated by receiv- 
ing a covering of the new material. 

The inauguration of a telephone line between 
New York and Chicago, which has rendered 
conversation possible between two cities which 
are nearly one thousand miles apart, is an event 
worthy of being recorded. It is interesting to 
note that Professor Bell, to whom the modern 
science of telephony is chiefly due, was one of 
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the first to talk through this long line of com- 
munication. A photograph of the Professor in 
the act of talking to the receiver, surrounded by 
many well-known men of science, was taken by 
flash-light, and has been reproduced as an illus- 
tration in one of the New York journals devoted 
to things electrical. 

The snow-sweeper is a very useful and neces- 
sary adjunct to the electric railways which are 
now becoming so common in the cities of the 
United States. The sweeper consists of a car to 
which are attached at either end revolving steel 
brushes, which are geared to the motor which 
drives the vehicle. The cylindrical brushes 
revolve at a rapid rate, and scatter the snow to 
the side of the line, leaving a clear track for the 
trains which follow. There is decidedly a want 
of something of the kind on our railways in this 
country, and it is easy to imagine that a device 
of the same kind to work by steam could be 
construeted without much difficulty. 

Dr Peterson and Mr A. E. Kennelly have been 
carrying out some experiments at the Edison 
Laboratory, says the Scientific American, with a 
view to determine whether any therapeutic effects 
result from the application of magnetism to the 
animal system. Removing the armature from a 
powerful dynamo (its magnets being excited, we 
presume, by another machine), a dog was con- 
fined in the vacant space for a period of five 
hours. When the animal was set at liberty, he 
seemed to be not in the least affected, except that 
he exhibited much joy at being again at liberty. 
The next prisoner was a boy, who was also 
unaffected by the powerful magnetic field in 
which he was placed. From these experiments, 
it is assumed that the human organism is quite 
unaffected by the most powerful magnets known 
to science. Were it otherwise, we should probably 
have heard long ago of the effects produced upon 
the many hundred persons who are daily engaged 
in tending dynamo-machines, 

Another great railway across Canada is in 
contemplation. The new road, which would be 
called the Canada Western Railway, would have 
a length of more than one thousand miles, and 
would open up thousands of miles of valuable 
grazing, timber, and mining lands. 


pounds, and the promoters believe that the sale 


of lands adjoining the railway, together with the | 
cash subsidy of the Dominion Government of 


six hundred and forty pounds per mile, would 
oo not far from double that amount. 

ossibly they lose sight of the circumstance, of 
which we have had so many painful instances 
of late years, that estimates for big engineering 
feats are untrustworthy. 

One of the latest developments of the ‘coin in 
the slot’ device is an automatic railway-ticket 
selling-machine. It has for some little time been 
in use on the Berlin City and District Railway, 
and is said to give satisfaction to the public as 
well as the railway company. 

British dairy-farmers will probably not be too 
well pleased to learn that the first instalment of 
this season’s Australian butter has arrived in this 
country in fine condition, and that consumers are 
promised for the next four or five months a con- 
signment of about one hundred tons per week 
from the antipodes. Experience shows that it is 


not necessary to freeze the butter during transit, 
but that it will keep in perfect condition in a 
cool chamber. 

A process of a very promising description has 
been patented by Mr Frank Shumann of Phila- 
delphia by which he produces a material called 
wire-glass. The new material consists of a sheet 
of glass, in which in course of manufacture is 
enclosed a layer of wire-gauze. The metallic 
gauze is literally imbedded and_ hermetically 
sealed within the glass, and will stand any 
amount of rough usage without breaking. The 
new material can be made of various thicknesses, 
and in sheets of large size; and there is little 
doubt that it will prove a valuable substance for 
skylights, roofs of railway stations, horticultural 


uite 


The cost 
estimated at five million six hundred thousand | 


buildings, and will find employment in a variety 
| of ways. Windows made of the material will be 
| burglar-proof, and will be resistant enough to 
_ stop the progress of a pistol bullet. The Ameri- 
| can Wire-glass Company of Tacony, Philadelphia, 
which has been formed to develop the new inven- 
' tion, hope, by the beginning of next year, to be 
‘turning out five thousand square feet of wire- 
' glass per day. 

_ An interesting paper is contributed to Science 

by Dr Gibbs, who has been making an inquiry 
into the food of the humming-birds of Michigan. 
These birds are not insectivorous, as has been 
‘supposed ; and although the author thinks that 

they may eat insects if flowers be scarce, there is 
_ ho room for question that their normal nourish- 
‘ment is derived from honey. 

The hydrophone is an ingenious telephonic 
instrument which will give audible and visible 
signs of the approach during the night, or in 
foggy weather, Pp a torpedo boat or other hostile 
vessel, and has been designed for the protection 
of roadsteads and harbours. It consists of two 

arts, one of which is sunk at any chosen spot 

in the water, at a depth of from five to fifteen 
fathoms; the other part being on shore, and 
joined to its fellow by electrical cable. A vibra- 
tory apparatus is contained in the submerged 
| part of the instrument, and this is of such a 
sensitive nature that it will move in sympathy 
with the pulsations of the propellers of any vessel 
within the radius of a mile. This device has 
recently formed the subject of experiments by 
our War Department at Portsmouth, and has 
been found to give satisfactory results. The 
inventor of the instrument is Captain M‘Evoy, 
who hopes to employ it to warn vessels of their 
angeon to dangerous coasts, as well as for war- 
ike purposes. 

It is well known that a floral clock can be 
made by selecting certain flowers which close 
their petals with some approach to regularity at 
certain hours of the day. But a floral clock of 
another kind has recently been started at Paris. 
A circular plot of ground thirty feet in diameter 
forms the dial of this strange timepiece, and 
flowers are so arranged upon it in plots as to 
make the figures and minute marks stand out 
upon it as clearly as upon an ordinary clock 
face. The two hands which move over this 
highly ornamental dial are also covered with 
growing flowers from end to end, and motive- 
power is provided for them by means of a small 
turbine concealed beneath the ground. 

In a paper recently read before the American 
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Society of Civil Engineers, Mr A. F. Sears! built, was recently destroyed by fire at Phila- 
compared the cost and efficiency of different | delphia. The measurements of this vessel were 
motive-powers for street tramways. According | as follows—length fifty feet, beam six and a half 
to this gentleman, who has made a study of the | feet, displacement four tons, and draught fifteen 
subject dealt with, haulage by horses is the most inches. Its engine was of one hundred and sixty 
expensive. Next in order comes electricity, | horse-power, and its two-bladed screw worked at 
where, in spite of all precautions, a large quantity five hundred and fifty revolutions per minute. 
of the steam generating power must run to The speed attained by the launch was nearly 
waste. Cable roads come next in order of cheap- thirty miles an hour, and its builders hope to 
ness ; but these are not recommended except for replace it by another vessel of superior attain- 
steep gradients, where often no other form of ments in this respect. 
haulage is available. Lastly, as the cheapest,| The Director of the Meteorological service in 
comes steam ; but here there is the disadvantage Canada has in a recent Report urged upon the 
that the engine is necessarily heavy, and has to authorities the necessity for periodical inspection 
bear the additional weight of fuel and water. of the different stations under his control, and 
Two other systems Mr Sears believes are promis- the instruction of employees in the use of the 
ing—namely, engines moved by compressed air, | various instruments required. He points out that 
and those actuated by steam ‘from water charged | in Great Britain and Ireland the stations in com- 
at high temperature at convenient stations en | munication with London are constantly inspected, 
route.’ We are not aware that this last method | and in that way kept in a state of efficiency—and 
has been brought to practical test; but with that it has been proved here and elsewhere that 
regard to compressed air, the system was tried | only under such conditions can trustworthy and 
for some months on one of the London tramways, | satisfactory results be attained. He urges upon 
but the cars have now been withdrawn, and the | his Government the advisability of deveting funds 
line is worked by horses. This looks as if the | to this purpose. 
compressed-air method is less satisfactory in| At a recent meeting of the Field Naturalists’ 
practice than it appears to be in theory. | Club of Victoria, it was shown that rain-making 
Some months ago, when the last giraffe at! experiments are not unknown among savage 
the Zoological Gardens (London) died, it was! peoples ; that is to say if a superstitious practice 
reported that the animal could not be replaced | can be dignified by the name of experiment. 
until the Mahdists once more opened the Sou- Among certain tribes of Central Australia a belief 
dan. But it would seem from letters which a’ prevails that droughts are caused by the swallow- 
correspondent has communicated to the Times ing up of all available moisture by a ‘rain-devil,’ 
that the habitat of the giraffe is not so circum-' and that the occurrence of rain can only be there- 
scribed as was imagined. The letters were | after possible by the capture of the demon, who 
written by Mr W. Ellerton Fry, at present! must be made to disgorge. In order that this 
enjoying a trip to the Victoria Falls of the! evil spirit may be tracked without detection, the 
Zambesi River, and he tells of having seen and | rain-maker is equipped with feather boots, so 
met with the tracks of many giraffes. We may | that his footfalls may be noiseless. A pair of 
therefore hope that the giraffe houses at the | these boots was exhibited at the meeting referred 
Zoological Gardens are not destined to remain | to. 
untenanted for long. A good specimen of the| Now that the electric light for domestic pur- 
animal is worth about five hundred pounds, and | poses has come within the boundary-line of 
this price is sure to attract the attention of things practical, every one is anxious to know 
hunters of big game to the district indicated in | its cost as compared with the forms of illumina- 
Mr Fry’s letters. tion it is superseding. Some information upon 
The history of Arctic exploration is a record | this important point is afforded by a Presidential 
of heroism, self-sacrifice, coupled with dismal | address delivered last month before the Junior 
failure, and it is to be hoped that the new | Engineering Society by Dr John Hopkinson. He 
enterprise of Dr Nansen, of which he gave the | estimates the initial cost of supplying a number 
details to the Royal Geographical Society a! of customers from a central station at eleven 
few weeks ago, has a better chance of success| pounds per annum for every kilowatt—that is, 
than previous attempts to reach the ice-girdled | for every unit per hour. After this installation 
Pole. His scheme is a comparatively simple one. | the cost will not be very much more than one 
Starting next spring in a vessel specially con-| halfpenny per unit. This estimate is either 
structed to withstand the pressure of the ice,’ wrong, or the companies who are charging their 
he will endeavour to be carried across the Polar | customers sevenpence per unit are seeking an 
region by the current which he asserts is con- | inordinate profit. In one case in London the 
stantly running from the north of Siberia to’ parish authorities have themselves undertaken 
Franz Josef Land. Drifting with the ice, instead | to supply the district under their control with 
of attempting to force a passage through it, he | electricity, and the enterprise is said to be a 
hopes to be carried in the needed direction. The! successful one. In this case the price charged 
only difficulty which he seems to anticipate will | to consumers is threepence per unit. 
be to get within the influence of the current| An instrument called a Schiscophone has 
referred to. Dr Nansen’s wonderful journey | recently been presented to the Paris Academy 
across Greenland has already proved his fitness | of Sciences by M. de Place. Its purpose is to 
for the undertaking, and all will wish him God- | afford indications of the existence of any unseen 
speed in an expedition of such hardship and | or internal flaws in a mass of iron or steel, and 
danger. would be invaluable in testing the soundness 
A remarkable steam-launch, probably the} of girders or crank axles. It has a_ strong 
fastest vessel of its class which has ever been | analogy to the induction balance invented a 
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years ago by Professor Hughes of microphone |tion of the early electricians. In 1786 MM. 
fame. | Bossut and Leroy made a report to the French 
In many of our manufacturing districts the Academy of Sciences on the subject of some 
streams are polluted to such an extent that they ‘singular marks found on the body of a man who 
have all the appearance of being rivers of ink. had been killed by a stroke of lightning. These 
It has been lately pointed out by a contemporary marks were accounted for on the supposition that 
that in Algeria, Spain, and India, there are rivers | the electricity in its passage through the body 
which are not only inky in appearance, but had forced the blood into the vessels of the skin, 
have the same chemical composition and valuable and thus made all the ramifications of those 
qualities of true ink. They are produced when | vessels visible at the surface. The reporters, in 
a stream strongly impregnated with iron com- fact, adopted the theory of M. Besile, who had 
bines with one flowing through a peaty district, examined the case medically—namely, that the 
the gallic acid in the latter forming with the iron | effect was due to the irruption of blood in the 
a true ink which can be used for writing pur- | vessels of the skin, producing an effect like that 
poses. 'of an injection. M. Arago adopted a similar 
By international agreement, the use of ex-! explanation in a case which occurred in France 
plosive bullets in warfare is forbidden, and the in July 1841, when two persons standing near 
prohibition is creditable to civilisation. But the a poplar tree were struck by lightning, and on 
new Lebel rifle bullet—which is now the adopted the breast of each were found ramified marks 
weapon of the French army, and has been used | said to be like the leaves of the poplar. 
lately in Dahomey—is said to inflict wounds| Cases of this kind continued to be repeated 
quite as terrible as any possible by the use of in the newspapers down to the year 1862. 
explosive projectiles, The rending action on the | One was given in the Times of September 8, 
human beady is said to be truly horrible, and the! as having occurred at Whalley Range, near 
penetrating power is so great that a tree of even Manchester. A boy had taken refuge under 
large dimensions forms no protection for a man a tree, when it was struck by lightning, and 
concealed behind its trunk. It is evident, if this. there was found on the boy’s body ‘a per- 
be true, that one such bullet might kill three or fect image of the tree, the fibres, leaves, and 
four men if they happened to be within the line branches being reproduced with photographic 
of fire. /accuracy. The Meteorological Society and the 
Some years ago there was a detailed Report in medical papers also published such cases. One 
one of the American papers of a man having been | such was given in the Lancet in 1860, in which 
killed by a meteorite. The man’s name was | ramified figures were traced from the trunk down 
given, the exact spot where the fatality occurred | both limbs of the patient, so regular as to lead 
was described, and the meteorite was said to have to a conclusion ‘that the phenomenon must have 
struck its victim ‘just under or on the right! been regulated by some fixed law.’ Cases also 


ON LIGHTNING FIGURES. 


shoulder, passing obliquely through him to just 
above the left hip. The stone was described as 
being of about the size of a wooden water-bucket, 
and its composition was stated. The Scientific 
American now states that the occurrence never 
took place, and that the story was invented by a 
reporter. There is certainly nothing impossible 
in such an event as that described, and it is 
somewhat curious that a death from a meteoric 
stone has never been recorded. 


ON LIGHTNING FIGURES. 
By Cuarves Tomutyson, F.R.S., F.C.S. 


In Chambers’s Journal for the 16th of July last, 
some effects of lightning are described, from a 
work published in 1857 by M. Andres Poey, 
Director of the Observatory at Havana, entitled 
On the Photographic Effects of Lightning. The 
author supposed that when a person or an 
animal is struck by lightning, and certain marks 
are produced on the body, it is by the elec- 
tricity photographing the image of some neigh- 
bouring object on the living surface. In addition 
to the cases mentioned in your article, the follow- 
ing may be cited. At the village of Combe 


occurred in which these ramified figures were 
impressed on a man’s body, under circumstances 
in which no tree was present, as in the Lartcet 
case. Hence it seemed to me probable that these 
marks were due to the fiery hand of the lightning 
itself; and it appeared likely that if I could 
reproduce on any given surface the form assumed 
by the disruptive discharge of a Leyden jar, 1 
should have a miniature representation of the 
passage of a flash of lightning. With this end 
in view, I procured squares of common crown 
window glass, about four inches to the side, and 
| steeped them in a strong solution of soap and 


water ; and before making an experiment, a plate 
| was taken out and wiped dry with a duster, thus 
leaving an exceedingly thin film of soap on the 
‘surface of the glass) A Leyden jar of about 
pint capagity was charged, and the plate being 
held by one corner, was brought up to the knob 
of the jar, while one knob of the discharging 
‘rod was placed on the outer coating of the jar, 
‘and the other knob was brought opposite the 
_knob of the jar in contact with the glass. The 
discharge passed over the surface of the plate 
‘and over its edge to the upper knob of the dis- 
charging rod. On breathing on the surface of 
the plate, a tree-like figure, consisting of trunk, 


Hay, near Bath, six sheep were reposing in a_ branches, and spray, was beautifully made out, 
meadow surrounded by woods, when they were because, wherever the electricity touched the 
struck by lightning and killed. ‘When the skins plate, the soapy film was burnt off, and the plate 
were taken from the animals, a fac-simile of a! rendered chemically clean; so that the breath 
portion of the surrounding scenery was visible condensed in watery lines on those parts, and 
on the inner surface of each skin.’ ‘in minute globules of dew on the parts where 

Such statements as these, which were of fre- | the film still remained. On the other side of the 
quent occurrence, did not fail to attract the atten- | plate there was also a figure, but it was marred 
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by contact with the knob of the discharging | the sensitive lates, and they are all of the same 
rod 


At the meeting of the British Association at 


Physical Section on this subject, and exhibited 
a number of my figures. The Astronomer-royal, 
Airy, was in the chair, and he said that ‘any one 
of in figures would pass for a tree all the world 
over.’ After the meeting he continued to examine 
the figures, and patting me on the back, said : 
‘You have settled this matter!’ My colleague, 
Professor Miller, of King’s College, on breathing 
on one of the plates, exclaimed: ‘There’s the 
tree capitally made out, bird’s nest, and all’— 
referring to a little circular blot on one of the 
branches, which might easily be taken for a bird’s 
nest, as in one of M. Poey’s cases. 

The lightning that strikes is incorrectly termed 
a thunderbolt; it is usually a nearly vertical, 
jagged, trembling line of vivid light, known as 
‘ribbon’ or ‘chain lightning.” We often have 
an inaccurate idea of the form of a flash of 
lightning from the stereotyped zigzags with which 
artists represent this terrible element. Jupiter's 


oe. as the figures produced by the discharge 
of a Leyden jar. 
Manchester in 1861, I read a paper before the | 


There is a very curious point connected with 
the main discharge—namely, a number of branches 


| or feelers are sent out, in order to find the line 


of least resistance, or the easiest path for the 
principal discharge. Thus, we read of seamen 
_and travellers, previous to the lightning-stroke, 
having the sensation of cobwebs being drawn over 
| their faces, and hearing hissing, crackling, roaring 
noises, and seeing branches of electric fire. This 
| is precisely what takes place in the case of the 
miniature flash of lightning produced by the 
Leyden jar. Should the glass plate be too thick, 
or its surface too good an insulator, or if the jar 
‘be not fully charged, or the electricity deficient 
_in tension, the main discharge will not pass ; but 
| there will be a brush discharge, producing these 
| beautiful ramifications or feelers which chalk 
out, as it were, the principal line of discharge. 
In some cases these ramifications produce a 
division of the discharge into two or three main 
lines, corresponding with the bifurcations and 


thunderbolts have as conventional a form as the trifureations which are well known in the 
French carpenter’s scarf-joint, which he names | thunder-storm, so that the same lightning stroke 
‘traits de Jupiter ;’ but Nature does her work | may strike two or even three objects at once. In 
with more fatal precision than these zigzags would such cases, each principal line is accompanied 
imply. The Meteorological Society of London with its own ramifications, which become more 
has some hundreds of photographs of lightning delicate as they spread and more difficult to 
discharges, impressed by the lightning itself on | define and delineate. 


Volume IX. of the Fifth Series of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 

A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller, 
A cloth case for binding the whole of the numbers for 1892 is also ready. 

Back numbers to complete sets may be had at all times. 


The Volume of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 1893 will contain a Serial Novel by 
J. MACLAREN COBBAN, entitled 


‘THE BURDEN OF ISABEL’ 


Also complete short Stories from 
Mrs OLIPHANT L. T. MEADE 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN T. W. SPEIGHT 
MENIE MURIEL DOWIE 
In addition to several from various new writers of promise. 


‘ISABEL DYSART’ 


A Story in Four Chapters, by Mrs OxrpHant, will appear in the first Monthly Part for the year. 


W. ATKINSON 
G. B. BURGIN 


The usual instructive and entertaining articles on Modern Travel, Popular Science, and 
other topics of current interest, will be supplied by various well-known authors. 


END OF THE NINTH VOLUME 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


All Rights Reserved. 
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SUCHARD’S CREAMS || BRoTHERs, 


ESTAB. 178. PRIZE MEDAL, EDIN. EXH1B., 1886. 
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S Paid. Any length cut. 
A N Write for Patterns, stating, “ For 
HOUSTON & SONS, 


Manufacturers, @: 
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FIRMS, WE RETURN EACH pe BS GOODS MADE OF ALL 
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ture.”"—R. HOUSTON & SONS, Manufacturers, Greenock. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE WATERPROOF BLACKING. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
The and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning a 
verywnee 4 Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1, 23» C A 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 2D, LONDON, 8.E. BOI LI N G WATER OR MI LK. 


REMINGTON STANDARD, TYPEWRITER. 


Contractors to 


Used and endorsed as the best by 
twenty-five of the leading British 
Railway Companies after an ex- 
haustive test by their principal 

Engineers. 


UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY, 
RANGE OF WORK, AND SIMPLICIT 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


MANCHESTER-8 Moult Street; BIRMINGHAM—23 Martineau Street; LEEDS—8 Cookridge St. ; 
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PROMOTES HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY. 


DR LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE 
For THIRTY YEARS has maintained its WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION as the BEST and 
ONLY > RELIABLE PHOSPHORIC CURE for Brain Wreckage, Paralysis, Sleep- 
lessness, H: Dreams, Premature Decay of Vital Power, and all Functional 
and Diseased Confliions of the System caused 


by the Deficiency of the 
Vital Forces. 
Thousands of unimpeachable Testimonials from all parts 
of the world, and from the Highest Medical 
Authorities.’ 


are shown from the first da ay.of its administration b: 
remarkable increase of NERVE and INTELLECTU. L 
POWER, with a feeling of COURAGE, STRENGTH, and COM. 
FORT. is Sleep becomes calm and re reshing. The 
result in Nervous Debility and its Kindred Evils is immediate and permanent, all the 

Miserable Feelings and Distressing Symptoms disa with a rapidity an! is REALLY 
MARVELLOUS. Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and r1s. by a Chenists throughout the world, or sent 
free per Parcel Post in Great Britain on receipt of P.O. from 


DR LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE Laboratory, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


USE THE PATENT 66 99 


CHOPPER 


Described by numerous purchasers as the “KING OF MINCERS.” 
Cassells Magazine says: ‘‘ The machine chops admirably.” 
The Lady says: ‘‘ A perfect treasure in the kitchen,” &c. 

CHOPS SUET, COLD MEAT, RAW MEAT, FRUIT AND 
CANDIED LEMON TO PERFECTION; AND MAKES 
EXCELLENT SAUSAGES FROM BEGINNING TO END. 
Is indispensable in every well-ordered Kitchen. 


Families, For large Hotels 
Institutions, and Institutions. 


For Family Use. 
Cash Prices—No. 1, 15/-; 1a, 17/6; 2, 2a, 25/-; 3, 30/-; 3a, 40/-. 
Each Machine complete with three Perforated Steel Plates, Patent Filler, yy jr 
Cramp, Book of dea = Recipes. —Mounted on Hardwood Block and packed in 
THOUSANDS ARE IN USE! 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST MINCER IN THE WORLD. 
Tf not approved of, may be returned unconditionally, and the money will 24 
be refunded. 


To be obtained from all leading Ironmongers, or, if any difficulty is§ 
experienced, direct from the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. : 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Limiteo, 


“The LINDSAYS are amongst the LARGEST 77: in Treland.”—The ose. 
IRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS 
MADE UP READY FOR USE, from 
s. Od. per dozen to Finest Quatity. 
SILLOW SLIPS Frilled swith ine 
Committe, 1s. 3d. ea 
AND PLAIN, MADE UP READY 
DAMASK TABLE-OLOTHS. NAPKINS, DIAPERS. SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS SHIRTINGS PLOW AND 
SURPLICE LINENS, CAMBRI Manufacturers by Special Appointment Lowest Wholesale P 4 
ATTERNS to the Queen. 
OST FREE. 
Carriage Paid 
=e Hs LINE 
£1 upwards. 5 
dies’, f & do., fi 
DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS L PE L1G. IRISH POPLINS. 
"JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Ld., BELFAST. over 
CAUTION.—If you would secure COMFORT AT HOME IN ALL WEATHERS, 
si be sure to apply (SLATER’S PATENT) “ RELIABLE” 
DOOR 
; DRAUGHT, DUST, & RAIN STOPPER, 


Engineers, GORTON, MANCHESTER. 
SHEETS, WILLE 
Children’s, id. doz. HEMMED READY FOR USE Hemstitched, from 3s. Od. doz. IRISH DRESS TWEEDS. 
For the BOTTOM OF DOORS. Is Self-lifting and Closing. 


A Marvel of Simplicity, Efficiency, and Durability. It has been used, tested, and 


ead of any Draught Preventer in the Mar 
May be had from First-class Ironmongers, Pactieee &c.; or, if more convenient (for prepaid 
orders), will be sent, Carriage Free, from the Manufacturers, 


SLATER & O0., 32 and 34 GREAVES STREET, OLDHAM. 


Usual space, admitting draughts, dust, and rain. 
FQ 
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T AND QUICKEST REMED 
HEUMATISM. GOUT, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, BRONCHITIS, 
SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, &c. 


MIEDLEY’S 
CHILLIE 
PASTE 


outward 
PAS’ TE 


Bottles, 1s, 144., 
18. 6d., and 2s. od. 
ofall Chemists. GIVES INSTANT 
RELIEF, DOES NOT BLISTER. 
The most obstinate cases are soon cure 
application of SMEDLEY’S CHILLIE 


together with an occasional dose of 


[ASC ELLES PI LLS 


KE Chemists. 


Bottles, rs. 14d. 2s. 
Sole Proprietors— 


PATENT CORSETS 
Are the Best. 
Newand 
ial Scientific Process. 


Medical opinion recommends them 
THE 


Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that are wunsur- 
for COMFORT. 

DURABILITY. 
over Euro and ev 
Mark, Anchor, on every Batak 
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E. IZOD & SON, 
80, Milk 8t., London: 
4 Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 


PATENT HOUSE SHOE. 


most daily. eaten length of shoe with Prices (post 


Quality (colour Brown). n’s. Ladies’. Gent's. 


A. Plain Shoes (without ne 1s. 6d. 18, 9d. 

D. Superior ustration)...... 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 

E. Velvet 3s. Od. 38, 3d. 
Felt Sli pers, st pest quality Eaer colour) 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. 1s. 9d. 
Felts, Special Tinsell mounted................. 28. 6d. 2s. 9d. 


Canvas Teather Sol soled Shoes quality) 5s. 0d. 5s. 6d. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—To purchasers of Three Leong at one time we allow a re- 
duction of 2d. ;_of Twelve pairs or more, 
AT: V. SHOR ‘COMPANY, 
gsc BATH STREET, GLASGOW, P.O.'s, &c., payable to 
AUSLAN. lllustrated Catalogue, post Sree, 1d. 
—Local Customers can be supplied between the hours of 9 and 6 P.M. 
pairs, or any quantity sent abroad, on receipt of 


SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


‘(joddard’s 


| Plate Powder 


Non-mercurial. 
FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this 
PowDER has sustained an unrivalled reputation 
throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
Best and Safest Article for Cleaning Silver and 
Electro P 
Sold in Bowes, Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, 
By Chemists, Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 


BEST METAL POLISHING PASTE IN THE WORLD. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN, 


MULLER & CO. (LATE H. SEECER), ¥ 


21 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Five Gold Medals, Edinburgh, 1886 ; Glasgow, 1886-7; 
fe) Adelaide, South Australia, 1887; Brussels, 1888; 
a and Edinburgh, 1890. 


4GLEN ALBYN BLEND. 
JOHN STEWART’S 


NOW FAMOUS 


HIGHLAND WHISKIES. 


At the far-famed “ Clachans,” in LONDO 
16 Sherborne Lane, King William Street, E.C. Taae Bank). z 
f Mitre Court, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. (next Scotsman Office). 3 
24 Ivy Lane, off Newgate Street, E.C. 3 
And 34 King Street, Regent Street, W. o 
na 


Stre 


ane, 


EDINBURGH—Head Office : 85 Fountainbridge. 

Pe Branch Establishments: 87 Fountainbridge, 103 High Street, 
2 St Patrick Street, and 17 West Crosscauseway. 

GLASGOW—29 Argyle Street, 224 Buchanan Street. 

To be had at LEITH —34 Constitution Street. 

gp A480 from the Principal Spirit-Merchants and Grocers in my 
Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 

N.B.—When in London, visit the “Clachans.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER. 


Iv. 
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“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price,”—Myra's JOURNAL. 
Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen, or Children, 


Collars.—Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
[| N Gent's 4s. 11d. per doz. 
from 5s. 9d. per doz. 


Samples and 
Illustrated 
Price Lists A N D 
post free. 
Shirts.—Best with 4-fold Linen Fronts and 
and B 3 half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
B.—Ola yer hirts po = as good as New with Best Materials 


Jor 148. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


(By Appoint. to the Queen and Empress Frederick of Germany. ) 


DR MACKENZIE'S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 

Cures Nervous Headache, Cures Cold in the Head, 
Instantly relieves Hay Fever and Neuralgia in the 
Head, is the Pest Remed hed Faintness or Dizziness. 
Price One Shillin Sol all Chemists and Stores. 
S Refuse We hless Imitations. 
Post Free 15 stamps, from MAcKENzIE’s CURE 
Depot, READING. 


ALTERATIONS! 


Noiseless and Speedy. 

They insure Household 
Comfort. 

SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 


Interesting pamphlets Post free from 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 47 Wilson St. 
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HEALTHFUL, 
Mf Made of Canvas, with strong Plaited Jute Sole, which will last much longe oa 
than leather with ordinary wear. We are constantly receiving repeat orders fron 
th 
= COLLARS, CUFFS : 


Scott's MIDLOTHIAN 
by | Oat Flour 


Dr BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says, “It is the best preparation I have ever examined.” 
Oat Cake & Biscuit Makers by Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


: SOLD BY FAMILY GROCERS AND CHEMISTS. 
SOLE MAKERS: A. & R. SCOTT, Lto., 28 BUCHAN ST., CLASCOW. LONDON DEPOT, 32 CITY RD. 


| CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
MACIC LANTERNS, WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION AND OPTICAL QUALITIES. 
The TEACHER'S LANTERN, suitable for small halls, as per - 


engraving. 3-Wick Lamp, 4-inch Condenser, Racked Achromatic Front eet 
picture. Complete in case, with Slide Carrier, 30.3 or with 4-wick Lamp, BOs 


The LECTURER’S LANTERN, Russian Iron Body, Best 3-wick 
Lamp, 4-inch Comp , Achromatic Front, with Rack adjustment. In 
compact case, 3 and 4 wick Lamp, 75s, and 79s, respectively. This is without 
exception the best value going in an Optical Lantern. Instruments similar in form 
and appearance, but necessarily inferior in character, from 50g. A few instruments, 
slightly out of condi in app , but quite efficient for use, at greatly reduced 
prices. 


oda BIUNIAL LANTERNS, from £6 upwards. 
All the NEWEST LECTURE SETS—Religious, Secular, Temper- 
ance, &c. 


SLIDES LENT OUT at from 6d. per Dozen per night. 


a 2 ~ Discount allowed off Lanterns for Religious and Social Purposes. 
BROWN'S CORRECT-VISION SPECTACLES, from 2s. 6d. 
BROWN’'S ANTI-PRESSURE EYE- GLASSES, from 2s, 6d. 
BROWN’S CELEBRATED “SCORER” FIELD-GLASS, unrivalled for general excellence, 35s, 


None genuine without ‘‘ Brown, Glasgow,” on eye~ pieces, and “Scorer” on top bar. 
POCKET ANEROID, with scale for measuring heights and forecasting weather, best value going, 21s. 
The ACME OPERA GLASS is an optical marvel, price 10g, 6d. 


JAS. BROWN, Optician, 76 St Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


GREAT SAVING. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. LINENS 
ALSO FLANNELS, TOWELS, QUILTS, &c. Ss E ETI N G Ss 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO., 65 Silver St.. MANCHESTER. 
FURNITURE 


by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinet- 


POLISH. 
VALLEY ROAD, BHEFFIELD. 


DAY'S, DIAMOND. CEMENT ‘FITS OR EPILEPSY, 


s the Hardest, However many years the Gants may have existed, or how- 
Rehestag Cement ever discovered. It | ever one a case may be, do not despair, there is still 
“ reg 4 and neatly mends China, | hope. Write to the “Secretary,” Burwood House, Burwood 
\\re) ancy Articles, Papier Maché, Place, Hyde Park, London. e will send you “Gratis” full 
YY Toys, Fossils, Shell, Bone, Srahen instructions for cure, and advice on diet. 
mia) Pipes, Vases, Jugs, Veneer, &e., Ci r | 


PRETWORK & CARVING. 


unrivalled. Davy’s Diamond C Lists 44 to 47 = Monster Catalogue of Designs, 


rice all Post Free oo 6d. 
jor 1s. 2d. from the roprietors, AR- BE 
& Sons, 95 Farringdon Street. NRY 


24 & 26 WILSON ‘STREET, FINSBURY. LONDON, E.C. 
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E.C. 


Far, Far and Away the Best Night Lights. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” “FAIRY” LIGHTS 


N.B,—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the Manufacturers, who will give the Address 
of their nearest Agent. 


N 
“tHe SHADED PART. 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE PROOF CASE 
In Patent Fireproof Plaster Casing. 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 

Single Wicks, burn 9 hours om in 

Boxes containing 8 Lights. 


84d. per Box. 


CLARKE'S 
PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP. 


Qs. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., and 
6s. each. 


“FATRY” LIGHT. 
With Double Wicks, in Boxes con- 
taining 6 Lights and Glass, 


burn 10 hours each. 
1s, per box. 


N.B.—There is no Paraffin or other dangerous material used in the or seen 9 of any of the above Lights, which 


are the on! 


Lights which can safely be burnt in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LICHT COMPANY, LTD., LONDON. 


Show Rooms: 31 Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.; and 484 Collins Street, Melbourne; 


Where all designs in ‘‘ Fairy” Lamps can be seen. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES ano 
SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 


A 6d. Bottle will make a Gallon of delicious 
Wine. Sample bottle post free for 9 stamps. 
A LADY WRITES: 
“The 6d, bottle of Ginger Wine Essence made 
‘several bottles of most delicious wine, far better than 
what we have paid 2/- a bottle for. It is most suit- 
able for children's parties.” 
NEWBALL 4 MASON, NottincHaM. 
Mason’s Extract of Herbs for making delicious 
non-intoxicating beer, . bottle makes eight 
“gallons. Sample bottle, 9 stamps, or a sample of 
both Wine Essence and Extract of Herbs, post free, 
for 15 stamps. AGENTS WANTED. 


POLISHING A PLEASURE! 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 


WILL NOT 
FINGER 


“A Lasting Polish on 
all Articles of Purniture. 
Brilliant as a Mirror.” 
PROPRIETORS: 
STEPHENSON BROS., 
BRADFORD. 


RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
HOW TO 


BECOME STRONG 


By a few minutes’ daily SCIENTIFIC use at Home of the 


GYMNASIUM 


Worked on a—NEW PRINCIPLE—involving neither 
STRAIN nor FATIGUE. 


| and Sedentary People, 
Ladies, Youths, Athlete 
but inches 
ral ew, 
Com rehensive, 
ysicians, rs,Clergy- 
men, Editors, and others 
now using Remember. 
“ Knowledge is Power.” 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
tular of 40 Engravings si 
a'l results, 
, anda 
sight in’o this unique an 


tutor at o Charge. 


Rev. W. H. P, FAUNCE “Your ‘HEALTH EX®RCISER 
stunus at my bed-side, and rs t and morning, / find it the beet 
ic for brain-worker jm with tat ali pro- 
Sessional men might teat its merits.” 
Complete Apparatus, Chart of Exercises, and Self-In- 
, 322 pages, Eighty Illustrations, sent on receipt of price 
Plain, 49s.; galvanised, 50s.; nickel-plated, 58s. to 74s, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, MACCLESFIELD. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & Sons’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIAN Iron Consolidated 

Frames, Patent check actions, &c., are ol Sale, Hi ire and on the 

— Years’ System. JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
address, 104 New ae pre et, W. 

BAUER & CO.’S English Har from 8 g 


upwards. 


duced 

LD. 

how. 

still 


PRICE’S 
GLYCERINE 


GUARANTEED CHEMICALLY PURE. 


Before 1855 pure Glycerine was unknown, but in that 
year it was produced by distillation under the patent 
taken out by Price’s Patent Candle Company, Limited. 
Shortly afterwards medical men, satisfied that the 
Company’s product could always be relied on as per- 
fectly pure, began to recommend its use internally. In 
order that consumers may have equal confidence in its 
ay | the Company supply it to the Trade not only in 
ulk but in capsuled bottles of various sizes bearing their 
well-known label and trade mark. 

N.B.—ALL Price’s Glycerine is carefully tested in their 
laboratory, so that its purity may always be relied on. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Ltd. 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER 
“ (OMPLEXION” 


BRUSH. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 

This article is used with 
soap and water in the 
daily ablutions, just as an 
ordinary washing glove. It 
causes a gentle friction, and 
is q tly lled for 
keeping a firm, clear complex- 
ion. Its use renders the skin 
delightiully fresh, soft, and 
smooth. It is especially re- 
commended for bathing the 
delicate skin of infants and 
children. 


For every One, no matter what the occupation. 
Nothing has ever been invented that will so thoroughly cleanse 


and whiten the hands‘as our Rubber Brush. Used with soap and 

/ water, it will remove all kinds of stains: Ink, Tar, Iron Stains, 
and Paint yielding easily to it without injuring the most delicate 
skin, as is done by using pumice stone, bristle brushes, &c. 


Price ls. Larger Size, Price 2s. 
We are also the makers of BAILEY'S CELEBRATED 


Rubber Bath and Flesh Brushes, price 5g. each; Rubber Tooth 
Brushes, price 1Od, and 1g, each; and Teething Rings, price 5d. 


To be had from ail Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods ; or wiil 
be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the Manufacturers— 
DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 

14 ALDERMANBURY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. ; 
Arpwick, MANCHESTER; and 57 MILLER Street, GLascow. 
F6 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 19s. 6d. Carriace 
Pap (2s. extra to Scot- 
land or Ireland) we will 
forward direct from the 
factory the following case 
of fine China and Faience: 
Beautiful China Tea Ser- 
vice, forty pieces rich 
Peacock Blue and Gold 
(sample cup and_ saucer 
for 13 stamps), Covered 
Butter Cooler with Stand, 
Hot Water Jug with Stand and Teapot. Also a handsome hand- 
painted and gilt Bread ‘ray or Cheese Stand. 


BUY GOODS FRESH & BRIGHT FROM THE POTTERIES, 


Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


| 


For 17s. 6d. we will forward direct from the factory, Car- 
RIAGE Parp (2s. extra to Ireland or Scotland), this complete 
Dinner Service on pure white Ironstone China, with charming new 
design in Silver Grey or French Blue. Contents of Service :— 
36 plates (3 sizes), 5 meat dishes (assorted sizes), 2 covered vege- 
table dishes, 1 complete sauce tureen with ladle and stand, 1 butter 
boat. For 6s. extra, we can if required finish every article in the 
service in gold. Buy china fresh and bright from the . 
On goods = export we pay carriage to English port and ship at 
lowest rates. ; 

Our new Catalogue (a real work of art), containing numerous 
beautiful illustrations of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Chamber and 
Dessert Services, is now ready, and will be sent to any address 
Sree to intending purchasers. 


HASSALL & CO,, 
CHARLES STRELT, HANLEY 
(Staffordshire Potteries). 


WOODS’ PATENT GALVANISED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS. 


Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. 
EXHIBITED 
CARRYING J 
ONE TON 
AT 


Pol 


Guaranteed 
for Five Years. 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 


AND OTHER 


Exhibitions. 
Show Rooms: 128 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Catalogues and Prices free on application to the 


LONGFORD WIRE, IRON & STEEL CO,, Ld. 


WARRINGTON. 
Please mention this Journal. 


BUY YOUR CUTLERY AND PLATE DIRECT 


FROM $ EFFIELD, and save from 25 to 50 per cent 

Table Knives warranted from 6/ to 40/ per dozen. Improved 
solid Nickel Silver and Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, newest 
designs, warranted to wear white all through. Tea-spoons from 
2/6 per dozen. Before purchasing elsewhere we invite you to write 
direct to us for our price lists and samples, sent post free on ap- 
proval. Every description of Cutlery and Plate and sterling silver 
goods. Small quantities cupped. Repairs and replating at 
moderate charges. W. RODGERS & CO., 

C DEPARTMENT, 23 OTLEY ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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OPTICAL LANTERNS & SLIDES, 


for popular and scientific lectures, and edu- 
cational purposes. The largest and best 
selected stock in Scotland, 300 new sets for 
this season. Slides are hired at 50 for Qs., 
r doz. per night; ONLY BEST 
SLIDE LENT ON HIR 


OPTICAL LANTERN 


(as Block), Japanned metal body, fitted with 4” compound 
condensers, double combination achromatic front lenses to 
focus by rack-pinion, and best 3-wick lamp, complete in 
case, ee: 4-wick lamp, 2s. extra. 

N.B.—These beyond are suitable for Sabbath School 
and Band of Hope pe 

LIZARS’ ‘ IMPERIAL ” LANTERN, 
the most perfect oil lantern on the market, 75s. 

A large stock of Bi-unial and Triunial Lanterns 
always on hand. Send for new list; it contains particulars 
of everything connected with the Optical wel 

ARS, Lantern Manufacturer, 
14 & 16 GLASSFORD ST., and 260 cree tt vee 
Sees GLASGOW 

Lantern Entertainments arranged for i in any part of the 
—, only best apparatus and experienced operators 
supplie 
‘Velephone 4338. Telegrams, “ Lizars, Optician, Glasgow.” 


OX éo 


MITED~ 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY _ er 


'S.FOX & COLIMITED 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF AL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAM 


PARAGON 


TRADE MARKS 


SAMUEL FOX & CO., Limited, have added to their 
celebrated frames decided improvements (protected 
by Letters Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & CO., Limited, manufacture the 
Steel specially for all their frames, and are thus 
able to provide exceptional quality at a merely 
nominal price over inferior makes. 


A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


35 per CENT. less FUEL BURNT by using 
CONSTANTINE’S GOLD MEDAL 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE 
With the Patent Rising Fire Grating for enlarging or 
reducing the Fire. 


Unsurpassed for Durability. 


-eroymhue peostd eq Avy 


THE FIRST PRIZE WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEE 
after nearly One Thousand Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition Ladies’ Committee, South Kensing- 
ton, as well as the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver 
Medal. Vide 7imes, July 18 and 19, 1882, Also received the 
highest awards at the ‘ Medical and Sanitary,’ the ‘ Fisheries,’ 
the ‘Health,’ and ‘ Inventions’ Exhibitions. .Cheapest Coal most 
suitable, Illustrated Price Books post free. 

C. CONSTANTINE, 61 Fleet St., London, E.G; 


and at 53 High Street, Kensington, W. 


ENITTING AND FANCY 
WOOLS. 


High-Class SCOTCH, ENGLISH, and CONTI- 
NENTAL KNITTING and FANCY WOOLS at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Our Leading Specialty is SCOTCH DYED KNIT- 
TING YARNS, which are Unequalled for Modern 
and Artistic Colourings. 


Patterns and Catalogue Post Free. 


ALLAN, DICK, & BUCHANAN 


(Late ALLAN & STEWART), 
165 ARGYLE STREET 


(CorNER oF St Enocu Square), 
GLASGOW. 


BRAIDED STEEL WIRE PILLOWS. 


The Lightest, Cleanest, Coolest, Most Comfortable, and Durable 


Pillows extant. 
HALF THE 


FEATHER PILLOW. 
WP Covered in Best Tick 
U. K. Post Free, 8/6. 


The Lancet.—“ Braided Wire Pillows can be freely recom- 
mes in sickness or in health ; they possess hygienic properties 
of value.’ 

The British Medical ¥ournal.—“ They are comfortable, light, 
and springy. They are cheaply produced, and can be very readily 
and cleansed.” 

The Hospital.—‘'Vo rest against it is soft as a down cushion. 
One neat little travelling cushion, supplied with serviceable cover- 
ing and strap handle, is really adimira le, and so light as to be a 
hardly perceptible burden.” 

MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS BY 
AMERICAN BRAI IRE 
64 CHURCH STREET, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Write for ‘Tlustrated Price List. 


KOFFCURA 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Consum eon Croup, Hoarseness, 
Congestion of the Lungs. Strikes at the root 
of the disease, and gives instant relief in all 
cases, no matter how long standing. 

Unlike es medicines for lung diseases, it 
does not upset the digestion. 
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A month of driving, pelting rain 
and sleet; dangerous to the weak; try- 
ing even to the rugged. 

To those who are weak, quick 
health fortification is at this time impera- 
tive. The system fortified with Scott's 
Emulsion is well equipped to withstand the tax 
imposed by winter. Sudden Colds, Coughs, and 
= x Throat troubles yield promptly to its use—equally 
a it provides the system with an armor of flesh 


and strength that lessens chances of similar attacks later on. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is Cod Liver Oil made palatable and easy of assimilation, It is the essence of the life of all 
foods,—FAT. It checks Consumption and other forms of wasting diseases by building tissue 
anew—nothing mysterious—simply FOOD-LIFE going to SUSTAIN LIFE. The Union of Hy- 
pophosphites of Lime and Soda adds to it a tonic effect wonderfully invigorating to brain and nerve. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd., London. Sold by all Chemists and Vendors of Medicine at 
2/6 and 4/6. 
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ase rox m2» CROWN 
LAVENDER 
Refreshing and A L S. 


Invigorating 

These renowned Smelling Salts exhale a 
most delicious odour; they are a refresh- 
ment to the invalid, a delightful deodoriser 
and luxury for all. By leaving the stopper 
4 out for a few moments a delightful perfume 
escapes which freshens and purifies the air 
most enjoyably.—Le Foélet. 
: aes Genuine only with the Crown stopper 
COMPA and label of the ‘‘ Crown Perfumery Co.” 

171 WOW BOND STRELY LONDON CD Reject worthless imitations offered under 
a similar name, and which only cause dis- 
appointment to the purchaser. 500,000 
bottles sold during the past year. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., 
177 New Bonp Street, LONDON. 
Sole makers of the celebrated ‘Crab Apple Blossom Perfume.” 


THOMSON'’S 
GLOVE-FITTING C O Re S ET. 


LONG-WAISTED 


PERFECTION !! 
Sold by alt Drapers. One Million Pairs Annually, 


PRICES, 


D 10/6| F 
E 8/6| 5/- 1/- 
Approved whole polite 


TEN FIRST MEDALS. 

If your Draper cannot supply 
you, write direct to 49 Old Bailey, 
| London, giving size, and enclos- 
ing P.O.O., and the 
} at once be sent you. 
THOMSON & CO., Limites 
Manufacturers. 


Made in Lengths, 13, 14, and 15-inch. 


THEN FOWDER 


Made entirely from a vegetable product, 
dried and refined Into ¢ a@ powder. 


It acts like Magic for cleaning nag and polishing with 
little labour Silver and Plated Ware, and all like 
S without scratching or wearing. 


Try it, and you will use no other. 


Sold everywhere at zs. per box, or from the 
Manufacturers direct on receipt of stamps. 


Prepared by NUBIAN MANUFACTURING Lta., 
95 to 98, Great Saffron Hill, London. 


Needhanmps 


TRADE MARK 


The most Polish ing 


paration for Cl 
and Brilliantly 


ing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, PLATIN- Pp t 

OID, &c. Sold eve here. Manufact a e 

JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield, Ss 
London Office: St Eastcheap, E.C. 


NERVETONINE 
H FALT is a positive cure for all Nervous 

Affections, Nervous Exhaustion, 
Nervous Debility, Loss of Nerve and Brain Power, Hysteria, 
Loss of Memory, Sleep- lessness, Paralysis, In- 
digestion, Headache, Loss of Appetite, Con- 
&c. All Nerve 


Neuralgia, Tooth- 
ache Rheumatism, bago, ‘ws and 
Sciatica, Permanently Cured with NERVETONINE, 


Bottles, 1s. 9d, 2s. 
Sod from 
M. F. THOMPSON, Central Pharmacies, 


17 Gordon Street, Glasgow; 97 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
And all respectable Chemists. 


TOO STOUT 


Dr Grey's Electric Fat-reducing Pills, for very rapidly and safely 
dissolving superfluous fat and permanently curing Corpulency. 


These pills act chemically by drawing away the watery fat, and 


electrically by contracting the adipose tissue, 
Qs. Od. and 4s. 6d. per box, post free, in plain wrapper. 
Dr Grey, 57 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC | SUSPENSOR BELT 


Is specially made for restoring lost muscular vigour and decayed 
nerve power in men, and is worn round the loins, like an ordinary 
cricket belt, with electrodes for conveying the current direct to the 
wasted nerves and tissues. Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to Her Majesty, says: ‘ Pulvermacher’s Belts are very 
effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and I have pre- 
— thein lar ely in my practice for other similar maladies, 
wy is, etc.” Private advice forms and full particulars can be 
ad free of charge on application to 


MR J. L. PULVERMACHER, 
194 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EVERY APPLIANCE WARRANTED. 


GORDON’S 


Elegant Pills 
OUTNESS ra: 
rtainly, State h 
weight and send 2/9, 4/6, 
DR GORDON. 
\ 24 Bloomsbury Sq., London. 


MENS 


FOR COLDS, INFLUENZA, ce. 
Also a Preventive if taken Leen 
“Such capital for a Cough.” —Miss Gething, Esher, Surrey. 
i DANGER USLY ILL with Asthma, it saved my life.”— 
rn Wabble 63 Woodpecker Road, New Cross, S.E. 
Sold Everywhere, 1s. 1}d., 2s. od. 


THE GUINEA” SPRING BEDSTEAD. 


No. 3.—Head and Footbows, 1 in. Tube 

DOUBLE WOVEN WIRE MAT: 
TRESS, 6 ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. wide. 
Bottom frame in one piece. No 
trouble to put together. Full par- 
ticulars and large illustration sent on 
receipt of postcard. 


Every descri of BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, & SPRING MATTRESSES, 
also BEDROOM FURNITURE, direct 
from the Manufacturer. 


Illustrated Price, Lists poet free. 
Y, 
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SUPPER AND 


WHEN, after a hard day’s work, a man 
comes home and says, “ Wife, I am very 
tired,” she isn’t a bit surprised. He has 
a right to be tired. He has earned his 
supper and his sleep. 

But after he has had a good, plentiful 
feed, what if he should say, “ How sorry 
I am I ate my supper!” Then, on get- 
ting up in the morning, suppose he began 
to growl in this style: “What a fool I 
was to go to bed; in the morning I feel 
more tired than I do at night.” 

On hearing this sort of talk his wife 
would think he was getting out of his 
head, or that some complaint had seized 
on him. And she would be quite right. 

Yet plenty of people take this ap- 
parently absurd attitude; men and women 
both. They get at odds with things; 
blessing turns to bane, light to darkness, 
and nature’s bounties become curses, like 
singing birds transformed to bats. 

“T was always tired and languid,” 
writes a woman, “and ached from head 
to foot.” 

This is an instance of what we say. 
It is unfortunate, and sometimes even 
wrong. To be always tired and languid 
is out of nature. Flowers themselves 
seldom wilt and droop until autumn 
comes. 

Some other things she says which may 
help to explain. “All my life,” her letter 
runs, “I have been weak and ailing. 
When I was sixteen, it was thought I 
had consumption. My appetite was very 
poor, and after eating I had great pain 
and tightness across the chest, and would 
swell so much I was obliged to loose my 
clothing.” 

This at sixteen! An age when youth 
should inhabit a heaven of its own, full 
of strength, quick impulses, activity, bright 
fancies, without a pain or an ache. But 
come, we forget the children’s legacies, 
Often when parents can leave no money 
they transmit disease. More shame to 
them. 

Well, we must get on. The letter con- 
tinues: “ Frequently I had so much pain 
I could scarcely draw breath for an hour. 
I often threw myself on the couch won- 
dering if I could live much longer in this 
way. I grew to be afraid to eat, as all 
Sood alike disagreed with me.” 

What a dreadful thing! It is the same 
as being choked by pure air. Such a con- 
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THEN SLEEP. 


dition is nothing less than diabolical. It 
suggests the idea of being murdered by 
one's own best friend. 

“I was also much troubled,” says the 
lady, “ with sickness, as though something 
should come up, and sometimes threw up 
phlegm streaked with blood. I suffered 
from constant pain and pressure at the 
heart, which I believed to be heart disease. 
It was rare that I had a good night’s 
rest, and often awoke with a sense of 
smothering. I was so bad that some- 
times my husband had to knock my back 
to get my breath into me. 

“After a time a short dry cough fixed 
upon me, and gradually I got so weak that 
everybody thought I was in a decline and 
wasting away. I was just able to drag 
myself about, and often had to stop and 
rest. My life was a misery, and it was a 
trouble to live, yet thus it went on year 
after year. For sixteen or seventeen 
years, time and time, I was under the 
doctors, but was no better for all their 
medicines. 

“In September 1885 my husband 
begged me to try Mother Seigel’s Cura- 
tive Syrup, and to please him I did so. 
After I had used one bottle I felt so 
much better I was glad to buy another 
myself. Soon my food digested, and all 
pain left me. My appetite returned, I 
gained strength, and I have never been so 
well in my life as I have been for the past 
seven years. I tell every one what the 
Syrup has done for me, and willingly 
consent to the publication of this letter. 
Yours truly (Mrs) Elizabeth Hope—wife 
of Mr Andrew Hope, builder—Moss 
Lane, Styal, Handforth, Cheshire, June 
24th, 1892.” 

In this climate lung complaints are 
lamentably common, but not nearly so 
common as people think. In the opinion 
of her friends (and doctors too, perhaps) 
Mrs Hope had organic lung disease, and 
must die. Yet her quick restoration to 
health, by the use of Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, proves her complaint to 
have been indigestion and dyspepsia—an 
ailment practically universal, and in the 
end more fatal than consumption, which 
is one of its results when long continued. 
What is the lesson? Very simple. Cure 
the cause. Thus you may eat well, sleep 
soundly, work to advantage, and happily 
live out all your allotted days. 
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CHAMBERS'S 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 


In Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 


WITH 


NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


? Nine Volumes now ready; 
; VOLUME X., completing the work, 
in January 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


2 
£5 0 0; 
2 2 
; Half-morocco or Half-calf... ... 710 O° 
2 ? 
Half-morocco extra.............. 810 
2 
Cloth. Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full eS . 
morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA contains upwards 
of Thirty thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than 
Three thousand five hundred Wood Engravings, and Fifty- 
three coloured Maps. 

Nearly One thousand Contributors, including many of 
the most eminent authorities in every department of Know- 
ledge, have assisted in the preparation of this Work. 


‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly “up to 
date,” must get Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’—St James’ Gazette. 
‘The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.’—-Daily Chronicle. 
‘ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.’—/all Mall Gazette. 
‘This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopadia is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.’ 
The Speaker. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Linrtep, 


47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 4 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


EDWARDS’ SOUPS are in a dry granulated form, consisting of 
Extract of Beef, combined with choice Garden Vegetables. They 
are easily soluble, can be quickly cooked, whilst a pounpD will 
make 6 quarts of good soup, or if a little stock is added, a really 
delicious soup is produced at a merely nominal cost. Sold in 
Packets and Canisters. Cookery post on application 
to Sole Manufacturers, 


F. KING & CO., Ltd., 3 to 6 Camomile St, London. 
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FOR INFANTS 


FOOD 


Very nourishing and palatable. 
Does not curdle in the Stomach. 
INVALUABLE ALSO DURING THE 
PERIOD OF WEANING. 

Sample Tin containing enough Food for a 
fair trial will be sent Post Free on application 
to H. NESTLE, 9 Snow Hill, London, E.¢, 


le You Have a “ HEADACHE” 


Prescribed by all 
MEDICAL MEN 


RY A, 
splendid 


Pick-me-up 


at any time. 


REFUSE IMITATIONS, 
SEE YOU GET BISHOP'S, 
THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR. 


ALFRED BISHOP & SONS, 48, Specuan Sr., E. 


GRATIS 


TO THE FIRST 5000 APPLICANTS 
A UNIQUE AND INTERESTING PUZZLE, 


affording delight and amusement for Winter Evenings both for 
Children and Adults, on application, and enclosing 2d. to cover 


postage. Address—PUZZL 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


E DEPARTMENT, 


WORKS, PECKHAM, 8.E. 
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